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I SHALL attempt in the following pages to survey the 
silver situation at large,—to weigh the evils which the 
present position of silver has brought with it, and to reach 
some conclusion as to the policy which it is now expedient 
for the gold-using countries to follow. In this discussion 
I shall consider mainly those larger aspects of the prob- 
lem which connect themselves with the proposal for inter- 
national bimetallism, and shall not direct the argument 
specifically to the questions raised by the demand for the 
free coinage of silver by the United States alone. The 
latter demand, it is admitted on all hands, must find in 
many ways a defence of its own; while the special difficul- 
ties and objections which it encounters are evaded, at 
least in good degree, by the wider proposal. Many of the 
arguments advanced in favor of independent action by the 
United States are indeed the same as those urged for 
international bimetallism; but many arguments advanced 
against free coinage in this country alone cannot apply 
against the wider proposal. The subject, even when 
limited to this stronger form of the demand for the re- 
habilitation of silver, can receive no detailed treatment 
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within the limits of a brief paper. I shall attempt only to 
follow the general arguments,— first, as to the difficulties, 
real and supposed, which the existing situation entails, 
and, second, as to the prospects and effects of an interna- 
tional agreement; concluding with an opinion as to the 
policy which the countries of advanced civilization may 
now expediently follow. 

At the outset it must be readily admitted that on the 
subject of bimetallism in its international aspects there is 
a great divergence of opinion among those competent to 
form a judgment. Whether among the professed stu- 
dents and teachers of economics or among observant and 
well-informed men of affairs, it cannot be said that the 
weight of authority is all on one side. A poll of the 
economists would probably show a majority for the prin- 
ciple of international bimetallism and a very strong vote 
in favor of some specific mode of putting it into effect. 
Among men of affairs in the United States the fears and 
suspicions aroused by the cry for independent free silver 
have indeed caused a natural swing to the other extreme, 
and a feeling in favor of an unqualified and uncompro- 
mising gold standard. Yet the advocacy of international 
bimetallism by both political parties in this country, 
though doubtless due in good degree to the desire of 
political managers to conciliate the silver vote, indicates 
a general admission that this proposal is consistent with 
the principles of a sound currency. In European coun- 
tries, and markedly in England, the permanent retention of 
the gold standard by all the great countries is by no 
means an article of universal faith in the business world, 
and certainly is less so now than it may have been ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

These differences of opinion prove at least one thing 
with certainty: that all the truth can be on neither side. 
The question is one of pros and cons. The conclusion 
which the scientific investigator reaches must be the result 
of a balance of conflicting considerations, and must be 
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stated and maintained with the reserve inevitable after 
such a balance. The only satisfactory way in which a 
general opinion, and the grounds on which it rests, can 
then be stated, is by a consideration of the conflicting 
arguments, an examination of their weight on one side or 
the other, and a final statement of inevitably conditional 
and qualified conclusions. 


I. 


The serious evils which have been ascribed to the 
diminished use of silver and its lower price in terms of 
gold, are three. The first is the uncertainty and irregu- 
larity in the conduct of the exchanges between gold-stand- 
ard and silver-standard countries. The second is the 
depreciation in the intrinsic value of a great part of 
the metallic money of the gold-standard countries, and 
the consequent top-heavy condition of their circulating 
medium. The third is the fall in prices and the conse- 
quences ensuing therefrom. These three may be exam- 
ined in their order. ~ 

The fluctuations in the rates of foreign exchange be- 
tween gold-standard and silver-standard countries have 
disturbing effects in more ways than one. Obviously, 
they introduce an element of speculation into all trade 
between such countries. Just as, during a period of in- 
convertible paper, the rapid changes in the specie price 
of the paper bring a gambling element into foreign trade, 
so the changes in the gold price of silver bullion and of 
silver exchange have the same effect. The more violent 
and abrupt the fluctuations, the larger the evil. Great 
and sudden changes, such as took place in 1890 and 1898, 
make it undeniably serious. If it be said that the strik- 
ing fluctuations of the years mentioned were caused by 
political changes and by legislation, and not by conditions 
inherent in the use of the two metals, the answer can be 
fairly made that the influence of legislation is as inevita- 
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ble as in the case of paper money, and that, for the pre- 
vention of ill effects, all should be done by legislation 
which can be done. 

Indeed, on any cool consideration of this aspect of the 
question, it is obviously absurd that the exchanges be- 
tween countries should be disturbed by the differences in 
the mode in which they legislate on the commodities 
which form the basis of the world’s circulating medium. 
Everything that has been urged in favor of international 
coins of identical weight and fineness speaks even more 
strongly —so long as gold and silver are both used in any 
event—in favor of international agreement as to the 
terms on which the two metals are to be used. It is far 
from a satisfactory state of things that we find in the 
present confusion of monetary systems, and we may 
hope for a future when something better and more har- 
monious shall take its place. If we conclude to accept 
things as they stand, it cannot be because they conform 
to any ideal, but because, on the whole, it does not appear 
— international relations and monetary conditions being 
what they now are—that anything better is within the 
bounds of the practicable. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that all 
trade contains elements of uncertainty, and that in the 
modern organization of industry something akin to gam- 
bling is inevitable in the dealings of all active managers 
of business. No doubt this is an argument in one way 
for diminishing, as much as possible, the element of pure 
chance. But it serves also to remind us that all the 
experience and all the habitual practice of the business 
world are already directed to meeting and minimizing 
such difficulties. The whole apparatus of middlemen, 
brokers, exchanges, exists for this purpose. Some of this 
apparatus doubtless represents a waste of energy; but, in 
the main, it is a necessary accompaniment of freedom in 
exchange and in investment, and, at all events, is small in 
size as compared to the industries to which it is attached. 
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Insurance against fluctuations in foreign exchange, as 
against other fluctuations, is usually to be bought at a 
small price. The evils from them become really serious 
and great only in times of transition, when conditions are 
changing, and no one can attempt to forecast what the 
future will bring. When once the situation is cleared, 
when the market has settled down, when the gold price 
of silver reaches a level at which it stands for some time, 
then trade adjusts itself with comparative ease to the new 
relation, and this particular difficulty shrinks to small di- 
mensions. 

A different evil, and in some ways a more serious one, 
appears in the indirect effects which fluctuations in the 
foreign exchanges may have on the international trade of 
the countries concerned. A fall in the gold price of 
silver bullion and in the rate of silver exchange does not 
always or easily bring with it a corresponding change in 
the range of prices in the silver countries. If silver bull- 
ion and silver exchange fall in the ratio of 2 to 1, the 
producer or exporter who sends commodities from a silver 
country to a gold country gets, at the same gold price, 
twice as high a silver price; while, conversely, the pro- 
ducer and exporter to the silver country gets, with the 
same silver price, one-half the former gold price; pro- 
vided always, in either case, that both silver and gold 
prices remain unchanged. Now, substantially, this has 
been the general situation during the last ten or twenty 
years. Certainly, in the important silver-using countries 
—India, China, Japan, Mexico—the evidence seems to 
be conclusive that, while general prices have shown some 
upward trend, they have by no means risen to the extent 
that the gold price of silver has fallen. Hence exports 
from these countries have been stimulated, and imports 
to them have been hampered. If the gold price, say of 
wheat, remains the same, the Indian exporter, receiving 
more silver for his foreign exchange, gets a virtual bounty. 
If the gold price falls, he is able to endure the fall with 
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comparative equanimity. Conversely, the exporter to 
British India is handicapped to the degree that the prices 
of imported commodities fail to rise, or rise with difficulty ; 
while his competitor within the country gains an advan- 
tage. Phenomena of the same sort show themselves in 
countries having a depreciated paper currency. The ease 
and rapidity with which general prices respond to the 
issue or retirement of paper money have been often over- 
stated by writers on monetary subjects, and fluctuations 
in the paper price of specie and in foreign exchange have 
had larger effects on international trade than has been 
commonly supposed. In the case of the silver-using 
countries of the East, and more particularly in British 
India, such conditions of unstable equilibrium, so to speak, 
have maintained themselves for a considerable period in 
the past, and may continue for a long time in the future. 
The flow of specie to the East, which has gone on for 
centuries, has continued in much the same manner and 
as yet with much the same effects as before the fall in 
the price of silver. Great quantities of that metal have 
continued to go to the East, and there to sink away. 
Prices have responded but slowly and feebly; and, with 
the decline in the gold price of silver, the Indian producer 
of imported goods has had virtually the benefits of protec- 
tion, while the Indian producer of exported goods has 
had virtually a bounty. 

These general tendencies have been so fully discussed 
in economic literature, and of late made so much of in 
popular discussion, that even such a brief statement of 
them may seem superfluous. It is not to be denied that 
in fact there has been something in the nature of a bounty 
on exports from silver-using countries. Looked at 
broadly, it may be maintained, to be sure, that the process 
ean work no general evil to gold-using countries. It is, 
in effect, an exchange of consumable and enjoyable com- 
modities from the East for silver which, if retained by the 
West, could have been used only for monetary purposes, 
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and so would have been no immediate source of enjoy- 
ment. But this sort of reasoning cannot dispose of the 
whole case, for it is quite conceivable (as where paper 
money is substituted for specie) that evils from monetary 
disturbance far outweigh any gains from the exchange of 
specie for commodities. 

The question then arises as to the extent of the disloca- 
tion of industry which has resulted from this incidental 
effect of the silver situation. And here it must be said 
that the degree of the change thus brought about in the 
currents of trade has been greatly exaggerated. Taking 
that phase which has been made most of in the United 
States,— the exports of wheat from British India,— we do 
not find either that they have been a large proportion of 
the international supply or that they have shown any ten- 
dency to rapid growth. The total contribution which 
British India has made to the world’s wheat supply has 
never reached dimensions comparable to that made by 
the United States. Other causes have been much more 
effective in enlarging the supply and lowering the price of 
wheat ; and the bounty (to use that name) from the fall in 
silver has rather enabled the Indian exporter to maintain 
his modest contribution than to add to it in such manner 
as to initiate the decline in the price of wheat.* 

Probably the largest effect from the failure of prices in 
silver countries to respond to the fall in the gold price of 
silver has been felt in Great Britain. That country has 


* The exports of wheat (including wheat flour) from the United States and 
from British India are here given, in millions of bushels : — 


United States — 
June 30). March 31). June 30). March 31). 
1876. . . 74.7 4.1 1886. . . 94.6 35.1 
9.3 1887 . . . 153.8 37.1 
1878 . - 92.1 10.6 1888 - 119.6 22.5 
1879 . . 147.7 1.7 1889 - 88.6 29.3 
1880 . . 180.3 3.6 1890 . - 109.4 23.0 
1881 . - 186.3 12.4 1891 . - 106.2 23.8 
1882 . . 121.9 33.1 1892 . - 225.7 50.5 
1883 . . 147.8 23.6 1893 . - 191.9 24.9 
1884 . 111.5 35.0 1894 . 164.3 20.2 
1885 . . 132.6 26.4 
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a large export trade with silver countries; and her pro- 
ducers, in selling to these, have had to ask higner silver 
prices in order to get the same gold price. The higher 
silver prices have always met with the resistance which 
trade offers to such changes, especially where tradition 
and custom are as powerful as they are in half-civilized 
communities. Within the silver countries the rivals of 
the British manufacturers have had competition made 
easier for them. Here, probably, we find the largest 
quantitative effect of the course of silver exchange; and 
it accounts in large degree for the undeniably greater 
favor which bimetallic proposals are meeting among the 
English industrial classes. 


The second evil which arises from the changed relation 
of silver to gold is the presence in many — indeed, almost 
all—of the gold-standard countries of a great mass of 
overvalued silver, having full legal tender quality and yet 
of much less intrinsic value than its nominal value. This 
silver money, being limited in quantity, and free coinage 
being suspended, circulates within the limits of each coun- 
try on the same terms with gold; but it is not available 
for international payments, and depends for its present 
value on the retention by the respective communities of 
a sufficient stock of gold to meet international demands 
and to preserve general confidence in the solid mainte- 
nance of gold payments. France, Germany, the United 
States, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, all have a cur- 
rency thus unstable and top-heavy. It is beyond question 
that the monetary conditions of these countries would be 
much more satisfactory if their entire stock of specie 
were equally good, if all were fully available for every 
purpose, and no part were dependent for its purchasing 
power on the retention of the other part. 

At the same time this, again, is an evil more in its nat- 
ure than in its extent. A large portion of the over-valued 
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coin may be regarded as virtually subsidiary money, easily 
regulated and controlled. As to the rest, so long as a 
solid and sufficient gold basis exists, no great difficulties 
need arise from the retention of a considerable mass of over- 
valued silver. The evil becomes menacing only if a large 
proportion of the metallic money is of this sort. Ger- 
many need not fear much from a stock of over-valued 
thalers which is balanced by six times the quantity of 
gold; though, curiously enough, more is heard about this 
threatening aspect of the silver situation from Germany 
than from any other country. France has a great stock 
of silver five-franc pieces, yet a stock of gold so much 
greater that she need not be seriously uneasy. Belgium 
and Switzerland also are reasonably well off. Holland is 
slenderly equipped with gold, but manages to avoid seri- 
ous complications. The United States has a mass of sil- 
ver dollars (including silver certificates) no greater than 
France’s stock of five-franc pieces; and, if the rest of the 
American circulating medium were as sound as that of 
France, the silver would not be unmanageable. The diffi- 
culty in the United States is that, over and above the 
silver, there is an even larger mass of government paper, 
and that the total of silver and paper has gone beyond 
the limits within which gold payments can be safely and 
easily maintained.* 

* The following figures give in round numbers the quantities of gold and 
of full legal tender in the more important countries. They are taken from the 


circular of Information respecting United States Bonds, Paper Currency, Coin, 
issued by the Treasury Department of the United States under date July 


1, 1896:— 
[In millions of dollars.) 
Gold. 
15 10 


The amount of gold in the United States is probably much overstated. 
That of silver in the United States does not include the treasury notes of 1890, 
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On the whole, then, the situation, though not satisfac- 
tory, is not unbearable. If the way were clear either for 
a complete substitution of gold for all this overvalued 
silver, or for a rehabilitation of the silver which would 
make it as good as gold, a substantial gain would be 
secured. So long as neither can be done, the present con- 
ditions can be maintained without great strain. In the 
United States more particularly, when once it is settled 
that the gold standard is not to be departed from, a reor- 
ganization of the currency can be effected more advanta- 
geously by getting rid of the government paper than by 
discarding the silver. The retention of the silver would 
be dangerous mainly as an incitement to the coinage or 
issue of more of the same sort; a danger which is unques- 
tionably real, but which indicates that the main cause of 
the currency difficulties of the United States lies in the 
state of public feeling which has led to the silver issues, 
and not in the general silver situation. 

Still another weakness in the international monetary 
situation deserves notice here. A considerable number of 
important countries have depreciated paper money. Italy, 
Spain, Greece, the Argentine Republic (to mention no 
others) are in this plight almost inextricably. Russia 
is making ready to get free of it, and Austro-Hungary 
is in the thick of the attempt to doso. The depreciated 
and unstable standard of these countries is not only an 
evil for them, but for the other countries which are in 
commercial and financial connection with them. It causes 
irregularities and disturbances in international trade at 
least as great as those which arise from the fluctuations 
in silver exchange, though it may be suspected that here, 
as in the case of silver, there has been some overstate- 
ment of the extent of the effects. In any case the situa- 
which, though their quantity was determined by silver purchases, are in legal 


effect precisely like the rest of the government paper. If they are added to 
the silver, it would amount to 550 millions. 
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tion is highly unsatisfactory, whether in its domestic or 
in its international aspects. Each of these countries needs 
to accumulate a considerable stock of full value specie in 
order to bring its currency to a healthy condition. The 
question may fairly be asked, If gold is to be the only full 
value specie, is a sufficient supply available? No one of 
these countries would now wish to resume on a silver 
basis, nor indeed would secure a clear and great gain by 
doing so. If, on the other hand, silver were as completely 
serviceable as gold for use as standard money, the supply 
of specie available would be enlarged, and resumption 
would be easier. 

So much is true; but, on the other hand, it is question- 
able whether there is much probability of any serious ob- 
stacle from a deficient supply of gold for those countries 
which really mean to get rid of their paper. In the past, 
the considerable accumulations of gold by the countries 
which have restored their currencies to a specie basis have 
taken place, as the low bank rates of discount testified, 
without visible strain. Germany in 1871-73, France in 
1876-78, the United States in 1879-81, and Italy in 
1881-83,* each in succession got together a large stock of 
gold preparatory to the establishment or resumption of 
the gold standard. In more recent years Russia and 
Austria have accumulated large stores for the same pur- 
pose. Had all these demands on the world’s stock of 
gold come together, they might have been a cause of real 
strain. Coming as they did in succession, they have been 
met without general difficulty. The signs of embarrass- 
ment from such movements would have appeared, as has 


* The reader may be reminded that Italy, having resumed specie payments 
in 1883, has now become unable to maintain them, and has relapsed to the 
present condition of irredeemable paper. 

t The demands of the United States for gold in very recent years have 
indeed been a source of difficulty to this country ; but the cause of trouble here 
has been the general rash policy of the silver and paper issues, not anything 
inherent in the gold situation. Of this more presently. 
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just been intimated, in high rates of discount at the finan- 
cial centres whence the specie was in the first instance 
drawn; but no considerable effect of this sort was seen. 
If in the future all the countries now having depreciated. 
paper were to prepare simultaneously for resumption in 
gold, the situation might become threatening. But sucha 
contingency is obviously improbable. The financial situa- 
tion of few of the countries mentioned is such that they 
can move rapidly and easily toward resumption. When 


_ they really wish to resume, they may probably find that 


they can join the gold ranks without meeting difficulties 
from a scant supply. Given prudent management of the 
currency and of the finances, a moderate supply of specie 
suffices for the passage from a paper basis. The lack of 
such prudent management, and the unwillingness to meet 
the fiscal burdens which it involves, are much stronger 
obstacles to the adoption of a specie basis in the countries 
now having irredeemable paper than a deficient supply 
of gold. At all events, looking to the demands which, 
in fact, are likely to appear, and having regard to the 
great improbability of their being massed in any one short 
period, we may conclude that this difficulty is less impor- 
tant in the concrete than it might be if all countries were 
agreed to adopt a prudent and conservative monetary 


policy. 


Third among the evils ascribed to the present relations 
of silver and gold is the fall in prices, or appreciation of 
gold. On this much the greatest stress is laid, and with 
reason. A general fall in the scale of money payments 
causes great ills and great injustice. The other evils can 
be borne; but, if to them is added a continuous and irre- 
sistible tendency to a higher value of money in all trans- 
actions, the situation may naturally be judged unbearable. 
A steady rise in the purchasing power of money means 
a steady increase in the burden of debts and a gain to 
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creditors at the expense of debtors. Hence men whose 
social sympathies are strong are stirred by the demand 
for an enlargement of the monetary supply, and associ- 
ate monometallism with a generally unfeeling and hard- 
hearted political economy. The question of appreciation 
is the crucial one in the bimetallic controversy. 

Here two things may at once be admitted. There has 
been a strong tendency to lower prices of commodities, 
and this tendency would have been counteracted in some 
degree by the use of silver on the same terms with gold. 

The fall in prices has unquestionably taken place. It 
is not out of accord with a common usage to speak of it 
as an appreciation of gold, though that phrase contains 
implications both as to the cause and as to the effects of 
the change which, at the outset at least, it is best to 
avoid. At all events, the monetary unit, resting on gold, 
can now buy more of commodities than it could a genera- 
tion ago. No doubt the extent of the fall is often exag- 
gerated by the bimetallists. It is common to take the 
year 1873, when the so-called demonetization of silver took 
place, and compare the prices of that year with those of 
later times, The year 1873 marked the climax of a 
period of speculation and inflated prices. Yet even after 
comparison with more normal years of the period before 
demonetization a distinct fall remains. Its measurement 
is perhaps the most difficult of statistical problems. The 
figures of index numbers, even when most carefully calcu- 
lated, are but rudely significant of the actual course of 
complicated events. It appears to be certain that the fall 
in the last twenty years has not been in the ratio of 2 
to 1, as is implied when the gold dollar is spoken of 
as a “two-dollar dollar.” Probably the fall is as great as 
in the ratio of 4 to 38, possibly as great as in that 
of 3 to 2. It suffices, for the purposes of the pres- 
ent discussion, to have a rough generalization of this 
sort. A distinct fall in the prices of most commodities 
has taken place. 
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Further, that fall probably would not have taken place, 
at least not in the same degree, had silver been freely 
coined on the same terms as gold by a considerable num- 
ber among the advanced countries. 

Probably, but not certainly; for we touch here a topic 
on which it behooves us to speak with great caution. 
The free use of silver in such manner as to permit all of 
it to enter into circulation in advanced countries would 
have added to the metallic monetary supply in these. 
How great the addition would have been, over and above 
what has been used as matters stood, is hard to say. A 
great deal of the silver, or of gold displaced by silver, 
would have found its way to the East, and so would have 
ceased to affect prices in the West. On the other hand, 
the production of silver, if its price had been higher, 
might have been much greater, and the amount offered 
for coinage consequently larger. And, even admitting a 
substantial increase in the quantity coined and available 
for circulation, it is not clear how visible the effect on 
prices would have been. Economists are well-nigh unani- 
mous in rejecting the doctrine that the general range of 
prices fluctuates easily and quickly with changes in the 
quantity of metallic money. They are probably equally 
agreed that in the long run a steady and large increase in 
the metallic supply does have its effect upon prices. But 
something more, both in the way of general reasoning and 
of carefully observed experience, is still needed before any 
confident prediction is possible. A sharp and rapid in- 
crease in the quantity of money massed in a single 
country has an unmistakable effect in raising prices there. 
So much seems to be proved by paper money experience 
like that of the United States in the Civil War, and me- 
tallic experience like that of Australia and California 
during the early period of the great gold discoveries. 
A slow and steady accumulation of specie spread over 
many countries may be expected to produce a tendency 
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to rising prices or to counteract a tendency to falling 
prices. During the last two decades, however, specie has 
been plentiful. It has overflowed from the channels of 
every-day circulation into the vaults of the great banks, 
notwithstanding continuing low rates of discount, which 
show that the banks have made no endeavor to attract it. 
Yet no effect in raising prices has appeared; nor even any 
observable effect in checking the fall, such a counteract- 
ing effect being likely to appear in a ready use of the 
bank loans which have been freely offered. It may be 
that a still greater accumulation of specie, from a wider 
use of silver, would have had a more stimulating effect 
than the actual accumulation of gold and of overvalued 
silver has had. We are, indeed, forced to believe that a 
very considerable increase in the metallic supply must 
have eventually affected prices. But how much must have 
come, and how soon, and to what extent an effect would 
have appeared,—on these questions we are so much in 
the dark that the temptation is strong not to hazard a 
general statement even of probable tendencies. If, there- 
fore, it is admitted that the decline in prices would have 
been prevented or moderated by the free use of silver on 
the part of the great civilized countries, the admission is 
to be taken with the reservations inevitable from our un- 
certainty both as to the degree of efficacy in the supposed 
cause and as to unforeseen elements which might have 
modified the expected results. 

So much as to the general tendency to falling prices 
and the mode in which the increase in the metallic supply 
bears on it. But there is more to be said. Pari passu 
with the decline in the prices of commodities, we have 
seen another tendency which is of signal importance in 
regard to the social effects of the monetary changes. 
While prices of goods have gone down, money returns for 
labor and exertion have not. 

Here, as in the case of falling prices, we may content 
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ourselves with noting the broad facts of the case. Money 
wages of manual laborers, such as are most frequently 
the subject of statistical inquiry, appear to have gone up 
in the United States and in Germany. They have been 
at least stationary in England, probably in France. No- 
where is there evidence of a decline in wages in sympathy 
with the decline in prices.* On the incomes of the well- 
to-do, we have little precise evidence; but the familiar 
facts of every-day life show beyond question that they 
have risen rather than fallen. On all hands, the scale of 
expenditure has gone up. A greater income is deemed 
necessary to maintain a given social standing,—sure sign 
that the habits and traditions of the community have ad- 
justed themselves to a higher range of money returns. 

This inverse movement of prices and money incomes 
obviously means a general advance in well-being. The 
means of purchasing have grown, the prices of the articles 
of consumption have become less. The whole is the natu- 
ral result of the extraordinary advance in the arts of pro- 
duction. The total quantity of purchasable goods has 
swelled enormously, the real income of the community 
in enjoyable commodities has increased even more than 
the sum of the money incomes of the individual members, 
material prosperity has augmented. 

Not only this; but the evils which are supposed to flow 
from the decline in prices take a very different appearance 
when considered in connection with the rise of money in- 
comes or their maintenance at a level. Neither the aggra- 

* It is sometimes suggested that, while the money rate of wages has risen, 
employment is more irregular than in former days, and total money receipts 
hence less. But I am unaware that any satisfactory evidence has been found 
or can be found to prove or disprove this statement, or that there is anything 
in the general probabilities of the case to show that irregularity of employ- 


ment is greater than in earlier periods. We know more of it and hear more of it, 
but it is not clear that there is more of it. The very fact of a rising tendency 


in the rate of wages is strong presumptive evidence that there is no increasing 
pressure for employment, such as would be inevitable if a larger proportion of 
laborers were in search of work. 
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vation of the burden of debts nor the handicap on general 
industrial activity is of such all-embracing character as 
the bimetallist propaganda would lead us to think. 
Evidently, the case is very different from that in which 
not only the prices of goods, but money incomes as well, 
undergo a fall. In the latter case there is an unrelieved 
hardship for debtors. They give their creditors more 
goods than they had received, and themselves are getting 
for their labor, or other source of income, less money and 
no more goods than before. But, where money incomes 
remain the same or rise, the debtor can hardly be said to 
suffer hardship, and certainly is conscious of none. There 
is nothing in the situation to disturb the usual measure- 
ment of prosperity and adversity, of debts and of pay- 
ments, in terms of money. During the continuance of 
the debt both debtor and creditor gain by the fall in 
prices, the one as to his free income, the other as to his 
accruing interest. When payment is made, the creditor 
can buy more goods than when he made the loan; but the 
debtor has no diminished resources to meet the payment, 
and gains for his part as to his unfettered means. That 
this outcome is in conformity with perfect justice would 
doubtless be difficult to prove, especially in view of in- 
evitable differences of opinion as to what is the criterion 
of perfect justice. Under the conditions of rapid advance 
in the arts of production, theoretic justice, at best hard to 
define, presents a peculiarly complicated problem. Con- 
sidering that in any case it is impossible to secure by leg- 
islation more than a rough approximation to any ideal, we 
may be content with the existing situation, which cer- 
tainly brings no obvious general hardships nor wide-spread 
injustice ascribable to general monetary causes. It is ab- 
surd to speak of improvements in production as due either 
to debtors or to creditors, or of either set of persons as 
being entitled to the major share in the results of improve- 
ments. So far as any class is specially entitled to claim 
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them, it is the class of active business men who are both 
creditors and debtors. Nor is there substantial ground 
for complaining of a general and progressive impoverish- 
ment of debtors for the enrichment of creditors. Taking 
debtors and creditors the world over, it can be said that 
their relations have shown probably as near an approxima- 
tion to justice and as little disturbance from monetary 
causes as is likely to be secured under any system we can 
now find. 

Unquestionably, some debtors have suffered hardship ; 
but a survey of the classes and regions where hardship 
appears and whence complaint comes points to causes 
little connected with a deficiency in the monetary supply. 
The complaints come almost exclusively from certain 
kinds of agricultural districts. Lending and repayment 
go on elsewhere on an enormous scale; but in the eastern 
and central parts of the United States, and in the Euro- 
pean regions with diversified industries, the demand for 
a change comes rather from the academic ranks than from 
the supposed sufferers. The direct complaints come 
mainly from those landed interests whose economic posi- 
tion has been so profoundly affected by the great improve- 
ments in transportation. The industrial change wrought 
by the railway and the steamship has nowhere been more 
revolutionary than in the new conditions which it has 
brought for agriculture. Transportable products are car- 
tied over distances not dreamed of half a century ago ; 
and many products formerly thought to be non-transport- 
able are carried hundreds and even thousands of miles. 
Add to this the opening of new and often fertile lands, 
the land hunger of millions eager to secure for themselves 
a piece of earth of their own, and now able to satisfy their 
wish with the minimum of capital at the start, and we ~ 
have the main explanation of agricultural depression, 
applicable both to the pioneer farmer of the West and to 
the debt-ridden land-owner of England and Continental 
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Europe. The hardships arising during this period of 
transition, and the frequent misfortunes of those who be- 
came debtors in its course, are not to be denied. But 
they would have been mitigated little, if at all, by any 
monetary changes or any wider use of silver; and they 
will not be mended in the future by any such change 
in monetary conditions as is here under discussion. Sud- 
den depreciation of the currency of any one country would 
indeed enable existing debtors — both those whose case is 
hard and the larger number whose case is not — to get rid 
of their burdens more easily. But a wider use of silver, 
spread over many countries, would affect prices and in- 
comes so slowly that the relief to those now heavily bur- 
dened would not be sensible. 

Much of what has been said of the general relations of 
debtor and creditor applies to the other part of the indict- 
ment against falling prices,— the supposed depressing effect 
on industrial activity, and more particularly on the energy 
and spontaneity of the business man. From the jeremiads 
which have been sung over the sad fortunes of the active 
managers of industry, one would infer that money-making 
had become a lost art, and would be at a loss to account 
for the general activity, the rising fortunes, the new scale 
in measuring financial success. In fact, the fall in prices 
is rather a result of the fortunes of the business man 
than a cause of his misfortunes. The great improvements 
in production, which have been in large part initiated and 
almost solely directed by him, have poured into the mar- 
kets of the world a steadily increasing volume of goods 
for sale, and have been the proximate cause of the fall in 
prices. The total money proceeds have been more, not 
less; and these larger money proceeds have not only 
yielded larger gains to the business man, but have been 
the proximate source of the higher money wages of hired 
laborers. Obviously, not any and every business man 
has shared in the gains: only those have done so who 
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kept pace with the march of progress. The incapable, 
the unenterprising, the unfortunate, have fallen by the 
way. The wider diffusion of education and opportunity 
have sharpened the competition for the control and man- 
agement of industry, and have tended to diminish the 
reward of humdrum, middle-class business work; while 
the opportunities for those having boldness, capacity, judg- 
ment, are greater than ever before. These are again great 
social changes, all of whose effects, like those of the 
agricultural revolution, it is impossible now to forecast. 
But the proposition that the class of business men has 
failed to prosper, or that there has been a steady drag on 
energy and enterprise, is, in my judgment, plainly contra- 
dicted by familiar facts of every-day observation.* 

The contrary proposition, that steadily rising prices are 
advantageous in the stimulus they impart to industry, 
has an unfortunate resemblance to teachings about the 
blessings of plentiful money, which all sober thinkers 
have agreed it is undesirable to encourage. We may set 
aside the question whether a universal fall, not only in 
prices, but in money incomes also, would operate as a dis- 
tressing drag on enterprise. The case is not before us, 
and has not been. We have had, in fact, slightly rising 
or stationary incomes, with prices falling moderately. 
The alternatives (if material progress is to continue) are 
stationary prices with rising incomes, or rising prices with 
incomes rising still more. Whether such a state of things 
as the latter alternative contemplates would be healthy 
for the steady conduct of industrial affairs is, at least, 
questionable; and it is even more questionable whether 
it would secure for creditors that measure of justice to 
which they are fairly entitled. But—more important, 
and a greater source of danger — the process, as familiar 


*I have ventured in the last few paragraphs to repeat, for the sake of com- 
pleteness in the discussion, substantially what I have already said in the sec- 
ond part of my Silver Situation in the United States. 
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experience with periods of inflation proves, will generate 
an appetite growing with what it feeds on. The stimulus 
will last only if the dose is steadily continued and indeed 
increased. A sufficient increment of specie will not 
always appear, not to mention the uncertainty of its 
easy effect on prices; and then a community which has 
been inoculated with the intoxicating doctrine that rising 
prices are always to be desired will not easily resist the 
temptation to try paper, if specie will not readily act. 
This sort of teaching, at best of very dubious validity, is 
a very dangerous tool to meddle with.* 

Before leaving this topic of falling prices and apprecia- 
tion, I would ask the reader to bear in mind that social 
questions have here been considered solely in their rela- 
tion to the monetary situation. To say that the demone- 
tization of silver and the fall in prices have not been the 
causes of all-embracing social difficulties is by no means 
tantamount to saying that there are no social difficulties. 
Both the agricultural revolution and the trying position 
of the manager of business in face of the great improve- 
ments in production have had their grave social effects,— 
some clearly good, some clearly regrettable. The fall in 
agricultural prices has shaken the position of great multi- 
tudes of debtors; it has made much land and much farm- 
ing unprofitable, and so has lessened the attractiveness of 
an occupation always deemed a bulwark of social stabil- 
ity; it is part of the same change which has led to the 
heaping of population in urban centres, with all its new 
and difficult problems. The great improvements in pro- 

* President Francis A. Walker, who has urged the desirability of rising 
prices more strongly than any other writer of standing, suggests that the 
advantages which accrue from a specie inflation do not appear in the case of 
paper inflation. See his paper on The Relations of Changes in the Volume of 
Currency to Prosperity, in the Economic Studies, published by the American 
Economic Association, vol. i. No. 1, p. 32. Why not? The question is simply 
one as to the moderation of the issues, and as to the probability that the public 
—especially the democratic public — will keep within those lines of supposed 
moderation which his adviser traces out for him. 
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duction, by which the daring and capable business man 
has profited, while his less enterprising rival has fallen by 
the way, have been accompanied by a greater concentra- 
tion of industry, by methods of competition at once more 
keen and more spasmodic, greater tendency to consolida- 
tion and monopoly, larger opportunities for huge aggrega- 
tions of capital under single management, a less demo- 
cratic organization of industry. These are changes not 
to be ignored or belittled. They have been largely coin- 
cident with the monetary changes of the last quarter-cen- 
tury. But surely they have been in no appreciable degree 
caused by them. Nor is it probable that the main course 
of the great industrial revolution (such it is that this 
generation is witnessing) would have been changed or its 
effects mitigated by a wider use of silver since 1873. 
Therefore it is not to be supposed that a person in sym- 
pathy with the movements for social reforms which have 
also been coincident with the industrial revolution must 
be committed in one direction or another as to the mone- 
tary question. We are sometimes given to understand 
that bimetallism goes with a spirit of sympathy for the 
poor and oppressed, while the gold standard is associated 
with indifference to suffering humanity. There is doubt- 
less a good deal in the general attitude of many who ad- 
vocate monometallism which gives color to this impres- 
sion, Yet, in reality, the monetary questions and the 
social questions are mainly separate, and appeals to class 
feeling and class prejudice, unprofitable at best in any 
economic discussion, are quite out of order in reference 
to the general silver situation. And certainly those who 
maintain that the monetary régime of the last twenty- 
five years, unsatisfactory as it has been in many respects, 
has not had the disastrous social effects so often attributed 
to it, are at least entitled to belief in their public spirit 
and in their sympathy with movements for reform that 
promise to be really effective. 
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II. 


We may now proceed to consider the second pari of the 
argument. Let it be assumed that both silver and gold are 
freely coined at the same ratio by a large number of im- 
portant countries. What consequences would ensue? 

It may be admitted at the outset that this scheme, in its 
strictly economic aspects, is not so hopelessly impracti- 
cable as many of the advocates of a gold standard assert. 
Such an agreement might secure, at least for a consider- 
able length of time, the concurrent circulation of gold and 
silver, and might maintain the market price of silver so 
near the mint price that the intrinsic value of the silver 
coins would be practically the same as that of the gold 
coins. This statement is to be taken with large reserva- 
tion and qualifications, presently to be mentioned. It 
may be qualified at the very outset in one direction,— by 
pointing out that an international agreement would en- 
counter much greater difficulties now than if it had been 
adopted in 1873 and firmly maintained thereafter. If 
adopted at the crucial time, it might very probably have 
secured, at least up to the present, the direct results as 
to the gold price of silver which are now expected of it; 
and, accordingly, it might have prevented many of the 
monetary difficulties which have since appeared. But it 
is much harder to regain a position than to retain it. 
The obstacles in the way of the rehabilitation of silver 
have grown much stronger from their accumulation dur- 
ing two decades. Nevertheless, even at the present it 
cannot be said that the thing is flatly impossible. Nor 
is it necessary, to make an international compact of 
‘possible effect, that all the world should join in it. It 
might suffice at the outset if four of the most important 
were to accede,— France, Germany, the United States, 
and Great Britain with British India. These might not 
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improbably be joined, when once they had fairly entered 
on the task, by the other countries whose refusal, if long 
continued, would create difficulties. If it be objected that 
gold would be expelled from the circulation of the coun- 
tries trying such an experiment, the strong answer is that 
under the adhesions supposed there would then be no 
great industrial area to which the gold could betake 
itself. Nor would it much matter, at the beginning, 
whether the ratio for free coinage were the traditional 
one of 15% to 1, or one more nearly in conformity with 
the market price of silver in recent years. The ratio 
chosen must affect seriously the eventual outcome,— of 
this more will be said presently; but for the first few 
years any ratio from 15$ to 1 upward could probably be 
maintained. 

So much may be admitted on grounds of simple de- 
ductive reasoning. On this topic, however, as on any 
in the range of economics, we cannot rely too confidently 
upon simple deductive reasoning. The test of experi- 
ence is necessary, here as elsewhere, to verify our con- 
clusions; and it cannot be said that we have any ex- 
perience that tells precisely on the subject in hand. 
Conclusions drawn from the experience under the bime- 
tallic régime in France are not much to the point. At 
the present time we have a great divergence between the 
market value of silver and any mint ratio which has 
been proposed; and we have, moreover, among the com- 
mercial and financial classes certain prejudices in favor 
of the use of gold which, whether reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, must prove important factors in the situation. 
The experience of California during the paper issues of 
the Civil War is not without its lessons.* As gold there 
was in every-day use, and the paper, though legal tender, 
was bought and sold at a discount, so it is conceivable 


*See the article by Professor Bernard Moses, on Legal Tender Notes in 
California, in this Journal, vol. vii. p. 1. 
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that under a bimetallic régime, in a community which 
objected to silver, gold would be used in fact, and silver 
would be at a discount. Yet, if we suppose the political 
and diplomatic obstacles to be out of the way, and assume 
that the various governments, especially those of England 
and the United States, would not act unless supported by 
a strong public opinion, this particular difficulty might 
not prove serious. We are justified, at all events, in 
reasoning on the assumption that an international agree- 
ment for coinage at a common ratio might achieve, for 
a while at least, its immediate object,—the complete re- 
habilitation of silver and the concurrent circulation of the 
two metals. 

First, let it be noted that this change, supposing it to 
have been brought about, would have no further immedi- 
ate effect than to remedy the two evils described in the 
earlier pages of this article,— irregular fluctuations in the 
foreign exchanges between silver-using and gold-using 
countries, and the embarrassments from an overvalued 
silver currency. Unquestionably, these two evils would 
be cured. No prompt change, however, would take place 
in the conditions affecting the range of prices in the world 
at large. There might be a considerable redistribution of 
the total stock of specie, but no immediate increase in 
the total amount of specie in any one country or in all the 
countries combined, nor any direct change in the causes 
affecting the general range of prices. If, indeed, a single 
country were to adopt the free coinage of silver at any 
ratio as yet proposed, the presumable effect would be a 
marked increase in the metallic constituent of its circulat- 
ing medium, and, after some interval of perhaps no great 
length, a marked rise in prices; but general bimetallism 
would affect prices the world over very much more slowly. 
Even a great increase in the production of one or the 
other precious metal might go on for years without visi- 
bly affecting international prices. The difficulty of mak- 
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ing predictions on this subject has already been referred 
to. A great stimulus to the production of silver might 
have serious effects on the stability of the international 
compact, but its economic effects would be slow in their 
operation. 
The economic possibilities and probabilities, however, 
are only a part of the supposed situation. The political 
and diplomatic factors are of at least equal importance. 
The success of the scheme would depend absolutely on its 
stability, and, therefore, on a high degree of good faith 
and mutual confidence among the contracting govern- 
ments, and of forbearance and support from commercial 
communities. Let it be supposed, for example, that in 
the course of trade between the countries belonging to the 
international union a large outflow of specie from one to 
another takes place. That specie may be one metal or 
the other. It is supplied in the first instance from the 
reserves held by the great financial depositaries. These 
depositaries are in very large degree under public man- 
agement. They must also in very large degree accom- 
modate their policy to the desires of the commercial 
communities whose needs they serve. For international 
payments gold would be naturally asked by the bullion 
shippers as the least bulky and the cheapest to transport. 
But the question at once presents itself whether each 
community and each depositary would not think it ad- 
vantageous to retain its gold, and to promote (very likely 
by indirect means) the shipment of the silver whose value 
was dependent on the maintenance of the international 
compact. In case of a flow of specie from France to 
Germany, it is enough to recall the state of public feel- 
ing indicated by those marvellous jealousies as to the 
merits of French painters and German musicians; or, to 
come closer to the economic world, the mode in which 
commercial treaties have been dealt with; or, to come 
still closer to the immediate question, the military prepa- 
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rations and the watchful eyes on the gold holdings for 
the possible exigencies of war,— and it becomes apparent 
what working difficulties would be encountered by the 
international agreement. If these are the dangers of 
peace, what would be the effects of war? On the other 
side of the Channel, consider the preferences and tradi- 
tions of the commercial and financial community of Great 
Britain, the position of London as the great centre of 
international exchanges, the government of the Bank of 
England by public opinion, and the position of the Bank 
if specie were demanded in large sums for remittance to 
the United States, Russia, or Germany. The experience 
of the last twenty years shows abundantly that the adop- 
tion of an international agreement is difficult, almost to 
the verge of impossibility; but it would seem that its 
difficulties would only begin with its adoption. 

Speculation on this subject may be advantageously 
carried in another direction,—as to the effects of a pos- 
sible great increase in the production of silver. Ab- 
stractly, we may conceive of a great mass of newly mined 
silver as distributing itself equally over the various coun- 
tries which admitted it to their mints on the same terms, 
and as affecting the currency of one no more than of the 
other. In fact, however, an increased supply would ex- 
ercise its effects first in the country where the mines were 
situated, and then in the countries most closely in com- 
mercial contact with the mining country. Wherever it 
appeared, it would tend, in the first instance, to displace 
gold. Then the jealousies and difficulties described in 
the preceding paragraph would again appear, in a degree 
proportioned to the extent of the new supply of silver 
and the redistribution of the international stock which its 
appearance would necessitate. 

A greatly increased production of silver, however, would 
not affect merely the working and the immediate political 
prospects of the supposed agreement. It would be of fun- 
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damental importance for its permanent success, even if all 
national jealousies and diplomatic difficulties were over- 
come. After all, it cannot be maintained that the ratio 
for coinage of the two metals can be fixed entirely without 
regard to their relative costs of production. No one would 
seriously propose to coin at the ratio of 4 to 1, or at that 
of 100 to 1. Some approximation to the value which the 
metals have from their modes of occurrence in nature 
must be maintained. In a preceding paragraph it was 
granted that an international agreement at 154 to 1 would 
secure concurrent circulation —for atime. But, if it ap- 
peared that this ratio was as unduly favorable to silver 
as the present market ratio seems to indicate, the result 
would be secured for a time only. If it stimulated very 
greatly the production of silver, the eventual rise in prices 
would check the production of gold, and stimulate its use 
in the arts; not to mention the probability that an omi- 
nous flood of silver would lead to a leakage of gold through 
every chink left open in the commercial world, a precau- 
tionary hoarding of it, and an early disruption of the in- 
ternational agreement. The more extreme among the 
monometallists sometimes taunt the other side with their 
perplexities over the ratio. The response is in a way suf- 
ficient: that it makes no great difference what ratio is 
chosen,— any will do. True, any may do for a while; but, 
in the end, the conditions of physical nature and human 
labor-power must be followed. 

The rational ground on which an international agree- 
ment at any particular ratio—15} to 1, or 16 to 1, or 30 
to 1— may be advocated is that it conforms, roughly and 
in the long run, to the relative costs of the larger part of 
the output of gold and silver. Great finds and enormous 
profits may be disregarded if they affect only a fraction of 
the annual supply, or if they last only a few years. And 
so we find it maintained that the market ratio of recent 
years — 80 to 1, or thereabouts — is not significant of the 
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permanent relative costs or normal relative values of the 
two metals. The decline in the price of silver is said to 
be due partly to a sudden contraction in the field over 
which the supply could spread — the so-called demonetiza- 
tion of 18738 —and partly to a few temporary finds in rich 
mines. The testimony of geologists and mineralogists is 
invoked to show that the sources of supply of silver are 
not unlimited, its mode of occurrence comparatively regu- 
lar, and its future assured. 

Frankly, it must be confessed that here we are largely 
in the dark. No one can say or predict what will prove 
to be in the long run those average or permanent relative 
costs of the two metals to which an international ratio 
must finally conform. What with the discovery of new 
mines, and great mechanical and chemical inventions in 
treating ores, it is possible that we are witnessing a great 
secular change in the relation of silver and gold, such as 
took place in the course of the sixteenth century. On the 
other hand, it is maintained that the events of the last 
twenty-five years are but a flurry in the history of the 
precious metals, and that, but for the accidents of legisla- 
tiou, no change in their relative value would have oc- 
curred. This is not impossible; but, so far at least, it is 
contradicted by the remarkable increase in the production 
of silver in face of its falling price. The last twenty 
years have seen a greater and more rapid fall in the gold 
price of silver, and in its purchasing power in civilized 
countries, than had ever been seen before. It might be 
expected that under such circumstances the output of sil- 
ver would be diminished. In fact, though the price has 
fallen one-half, the annual output has almost tripled. For 
the five years 1866-70 the average annual product was 
48 million ounces,—a larger quantity than any previous 
quinquennial period had shown. For 1871-75 the annual 
average was 68 millions; for 1891-95 it was 160 millions. 
This increase took place notwithstanding an almost un- 
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interrupted fall in price, from $1.29 an ounce at the begin- 
ning of the period to 65 cents in the year 1895. With 
the cessation, in 1893, of purchases of silver by the United 
States, and the suspension of free coinage in the same year 
at the mints of British India, the fall became very striking, 
and the price of silver reached a point never dreamed of 
before. Yet the world’s production continued to increase, 
and was markedly greater in 1895 than in 1894. It is 
doubtless possible that this great outburst, in the face of 
falling prices, is but an accident, and no indication of the 
permanent conditions of production or of the normal ratio 
between silver and gold; but, at the least, further evi- 
dence may be asked for before the world, on the strength 
of such an assumption, enters on legislation wide-reach- 
ing in its effects and hazardous in its outcome.* 

On the other hand, we have to consider and to await 
the future of the production of gold. Here, too, the pre- 
dictions of the geologists, well founded though they may 
be for the long cycles with which their science usually 
deals, are but a slender basis for action during shorter 
periods. As a matter of fact, the average annual produc- 
tion of gold during the last twenty years has been greater 
than in any previous period in the world’s history. Since 
the great discoveries of gold in California and Australia 
in the middle of the century, there has been no consid- 
erable relaxation in the annual production. In very re- 
cent years a remarkable increase has taken place; and, 
apparently, we are now on the eve of a new burst in its 
production, even more remarkable than that which fol- 
lowed the Australian and Californian discoveries. Under 
these conditions it is easy to see how the great demands 
of the last two decades have been met without serious 
monetary strain, and it is difficult to maintain that the 
future portends any disastrous scarcity. It would be 


*For convenience of reference the important figures as to the production 
of gold and silver, and the price of silver, since the middle of the century, are 
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rash to predict what the future may finally bring, and 
still more rash to base legislation on assumptions either 
of an unending increase or of a rapid diminution in the 
yield of the new sources of supply. But it is safe to say 
that the prospects for a sufficient supply of gold are, at the 
least, not discouraging for the immediate future, and that 
we may pause and await developments, without danger 
of industrial strangulation or of the prostration of debtors 
from a contraction of the gold supply. 


here given. The figures are those of the Director of the Mint, derived for the 
earlier years from Soetbeer’s tables. For 1895 the product both of gold and 
of silver is estimated. 


IN MILLION 
OaOmS. price of sil- | Commercial 
| 
Gold. Silver, 
Annual average, 1851-55 6.4 28.5 $1.34 15.4 
1856-60 6.5 29.1 1.35 15.3 
1861-65 5.9 35.4 1.34 15.4 
1866-70 6.3 43.0 1.33 15.5 
1871-75 5.6 63.3 1.29 16.0 
Year 1873 4.6 63.3 1.30 15.92 
yo 1874 4.4 55.3 1.28 16.17 
ma 1875 4.7 62.3 1.25 16.59 
bad 1876 5.0 67.7 1.16 17.88 
4 1877 5.5 62.7 1.20 17.22 
= 1878 5.8 73.4 1.15 17.94 
= 1879 5.3 74.4 1.12 18.40 
* 1880 5.1 74.8 1.15 18.05 
Kai 1881 5.0 79.0 1.14 18.16 
7 1882 5.9 86.5 1.14 18.19 
” 1883 4.6 89.2 1.11 18.64 
a 1884 49 81.6 1.11 18.57 
- 1885 5.2 91.6 1.06 19.41 
1886 5.1 93.3 20.78 
= 1887 5.1 96.1 98 21.13 
1888 5.3 108.8 94 21, 
1889 6.0 120.2 93 22.10 
~ 1890 5.7 126.1 1.05 19.76 
1891 6.3 137.2 20.92 
1892 7.1 153.1 87 23.72 
1893 7.6 166.1 .78 26.49 
1894 8.7 167.7 63 32.56 
1895 9.8 174, 31.60 
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We thus finally reach some conclusion as to the policy 
which it is expedient to pursue in regard to the general 
gold and silver situation. It is a very simple one,—to 
wait and see what the future may bring. The problem 
of the general use of the two metals by the world at large 
is not ripe for solution. Let us retain the status quo. 

It is often intimated that the choice now before the 
world is between monometallism once for all and bi- 
metallism once for all. Either silver must be rehabili- 
tated or it must be discarded. But, certainly for the 
visible future, the choice is not between the two ex- 
tremes. There are, indeed, those who propose to extend 
and perfect the gold standard at once in every possible 
direction, to get rid of silver except for subsidiary coin, 
and to establish in all advanced countries gold mono- 
metallism in that sense. Possibly, this will eventually be 
done. The world may be divided, in the course of a 
generation or two, into gold-using and silver-using coun- 
tries, with gold the only full-tender coin in the former. 
On the other hand, it is possible that we shall finally 
come to international bimetallism or some other form of 
international action. Meanwhile, it is possible — and, all 
things considered, it is wise — to maintain the gold stand- 
ard, leave silver as it is, retain the overvalued coins which 
are now in circulation, and endure the inconveniences and 
evils of this arrangement until it appears that something 
better can be established and maintained. After another 
stretch of years, during which the production of the 
precious metals shall have been carried on under con- 
ditions like those of the present, we shall be able to judge 
better whether gold is likely to be inadequate in supply, 
and whether silver now sells at a price much below the 
cost of production for the larger part of the output. We 
shall then see our way more easily to a policy that 
promises to achieve permanent and successful results. 

Evidently, a waiting and tentative attitude of this sort 
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cannot be satisfactory to those who find the existing situ- 
ation unendurable, and, more especially, believe it to 
cause grave social injustice. He who is convinced that 
there has been an appreciation of money in every direc- 
tion, a grave and continuing wrong to all debtors, and a 
handicap to all industrial enterprise, may be expected to 
reject with scorn a policy of opportunism, and to demand 
an instant remedy. Indeed, it is easy to see how such 
a person may refuse to stop short at international bi- 
metallism. The prospects for international action do not 
become better as time passes; and, if the gold standard is 
really the source of all ills, it may be fairly urged that 
some one country must take the leap to silver alone, 
trusting that others will follow, and that in any case some 
of the strain under the present pressure will be dimin- 
ished. Those, on the other hand, who believe the exist- 
ing evils to be less serious and less in danger of aggra- 
vation, may be content to endure them until something 
clearly better is in sight. In the preceding pages the 
grounds have been stated for the belief that no serious 
disturbance, due to general monetary causes, has taken 
place in the relations of debtors and creditors, and that 
the existing evils mainly impair the solidity and the satis- 
factory working of the machinery of exchange. These 
can be borne now without disaster; some may remedy 
themselves in the course of time; others can be removed 
or alleviated by measures much less ambitious than the 
international rehabilitation of silver. 

Inthe United States, more especially, the pressing need 
of the immediate future is to establish the currency more 
solidly on a gold basis. For this it is the will rather than 
the way which is lacking. The excessive and unmanage- 
able issues of paper and silver must be reduced in volume, 
and the fiduciary currency must be made to conform with 
greater readiness and elasticity to the community’s need 
of a circulating medium. Among the issues for which 
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the government is directly responsible the paper money 
which it now endeavors to keep convertible into gold is 
the source of greater immediate difficulties than the silver, 
and is more insidious in its temptations. If the United 
States notes and Treasury notes were got rid of, and their 
place filled by a secure and elastic bank currency,— the 
silver being left as it is—the situation would be, doubt- 
less, not perfect, but reasonably satisfactory, and at all 
events not unendurable to the degree that the present 
chaos is. But this is not a place for a discussion of the 
complicated questions which arise as to the needed re- 
modelling of our monetary system. It suffices to point 
out that the difficulties do not arise from any serious 
obstacles in the way of getting and maintaining a suf- 
ficient supply of gold, but from the haphazard legislation 
which has given us a redundant currency, and a govern- 
ment Treasury not equipped, and hardly likely to be 
equipped, with the means of keeping it permanently in 
a safe condition. 
No other among the leading countries, however, has so 
and involved a monetary problem on its hands as 
the United States. It might indeed be difficult to secure 
gold in sufficient quantity to saturate the circulating me- 
dium of all countries with that metal to the extent to 
which the every-day money of Great Britain is saturated 
with that metal. But the example of Great Britain itself 
shows how large a superstructure of currency in the form 
of credit instruments can rest on a comparatively narrow 
basis of specie. On the other hand, where the credit 
structure is less, as in France, the evils of an infusion of 
overvalued specie are so much the less threatening. To 
serve as the basis for the total circulating medium; to be 
in use in such quantities as to perform without embar- 
rassment the functions of an international medium of 
payments; to afford the test of ready convertibility for 
all forms of fiduciary issue,— for these purposes there is 
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no indication that the supply of gold is now deficient. 
The evils of the present situation are thus not unen- 
durable; the way to a reasonably satisfactory monetary 
system, on the basis of the gold standard, is not impos- 
sible to find; the future relations of the metals are un- 
certain; and, though there is no ground for too cheerful 
an optimism, it is as well to bear the ills we have rather 
than fly to others that we know not of. 

F. W. Tavssie. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ZAMINDARI ESTATES IN 
BENGAL. 


THIs paper may at once be described as a short study 
in the history of the “ Permanent Settlement” of Bengal. 
The administrative and fiscal experiment so denominated 
is familiar, at least by name, to every reader of Indian 
history, partly because it necessarily finds a place in any 
account of the rule of the East India Company in Bengal, 
partly because it is associated with many (not always 
reasonable) differences of opinion, and partly, also, be- 
cause it is understood, in general terms, to have involved 
the solution of some rather curious economic problems. 
A concrete illustration of the working of this measure 
will hardly need any lengthened apology. In order to 
make such an illustration intelligible, it will be necessary 
to call to mind exactly what “the settlement” implied ; 
and some of my readers may not object to be reminded, 
and others to be informed, what it was that Lord Corn- 
wallis did in Bengal in 1793. 

For a moment we must go back to the beginning,— to 
the remote period of the Aryan invasion. The tract of 
country known in the eighteenth century as “ Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa,” comprises the eastern end of the 
great Ganges valley or plain. The northern part was 
“Bihar,” the central and eastern “Bengal”; while 
“ Orissa” meant a south-western portion, now occupied 
by the district of Midnapore, and including only the 
upper portion of the east coast province, marked on the 
maps as “Orissa.” The Aryan advance could not have 
reached this eastern territory till a comparatively long 
period had elapsed since the tribes first established them- 
selves in “ Aryavarta,” the tract just east of the Jamna 
River, whence they gradually extended their dominion, 
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developing all the while that peculiar system of caste, of 
social polity, religion, philosophy, and law, which we 
distinguish as Hindu. In modern Bengal the lower 
orders of the agricultural population at the present day 
are very largely of the aboriginal ¢.e., non-Aryan stock. 
Even the middle castes are of a mixed and much altered 
race. The purer Aryan or Hindu type is represented by 
a limited upper social crust, a ruling and everywhere 
dominant element. The effect of their first domination 
was to cover the land with a network of kingdoms and 
chiefships,— small as kingdoms, but in fact comprising 
considerable areas of land,—each including many hun- 
dreds of villages. The Brahman (or priestly) caste con- 
verted the whole country, and made it subservient to 
their system. It became respectable to be in some 
“caste,” however lowly; for below the humblest caste- 
men there are still many “outcaste” races. The military 
(or Kshatriya) caste furnished the rulers and chiefs. 

For many centuries the Hindu Rajas reigned appar- 
ently without oppressing the people, collecting their 
chief revenue in the form of a share in the grain produce 
of the land. The subjects who raised the rice and other 
crops which yielded this revenue were of various agri- 
cultural castes; and their holdings were (as usual in level 
open countries) aggregated in limited groups, which 
appear to have been of a simple character. There was 
no joint ownership or holding in common. The “vil- 
lages” were groups of independent cultivators, descend- 
ants of the first clearers of the soil, held together by 
locality and by common submission to a hereditary head- 
man. Each village had also its own staff of menials and 
artisans, who furnished all the simple wants of daily life 
in complete independence of neighboring townships or 
villages. There were none of those more strongly organ- 
ized “ joint” or landlord villages in which some dominant 
family or some section of a conquering tribe claims the 
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whole village as a unit estate enjoyed in certain definite 
shares. There is some reason to believe that in Bihar 
families (of the Babhan caste) had at one time obtained 
the dominion of villages, and held them in this way, but 
not in Bengal. Perhaps the local Rajas and chiefs did 
not make many grants which enabled superior families 
to become landlords of villages. Adventurers were not 
allowed to make petty conquests and settlements, and the 
Rajas seem to have maintained a conservative and direct 
rule over the cultivators. There is no reason to believe 
that the older Hindu law or polity sanctioned the idea 
that the king or chief was owner of the soil. Even if 
called so in the language of Oriental adulation, he did 
not interfere with the people; and he only appears as 
taking a share in the produce (fixed by custom at one- 
sixth, but often raised in times of necessity). He was 
entitled to levy other customary tolls and taxes, as well 
as to require certain supplies of food, wood, and fodder. 
From the earliest times the Raja had also the undisputed 
right of disposing of unoccupied waste and forest land. 

In the fourteenth century of our era ‘the Hindu chiefs 
were subdued under the Muhammadan kingdom of 
Bengal, one of the products of the earlier Pathan inva- 
sions of India. But this change did not directly affect 
village life or tenures, except by the occasional and local 
grant of villages (i.e, of the royal rights in them). 
When the old Hindu ruler had been slain in battle or 
driven out, the direct. revenue administration simply 
passed to the Moslem officials. We know that in the 
fourteenth century the revenue was still taken in kind, 
though the demand was raised (at least nominally) to 
one-half the produce. But, as a matter of fact, a number 
of Rajas and chiefs submitted, and were allowed to take 
the place of dependent nobles in the Moslem kingdom. 
In fact, the conquerors were only too glad to conciliate 
them. It was eminently politic to leave them in the 
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management of the internal affairs of their former king- 
doms, allowing them to retain the state and title of Raja 
on condition of their passing on a share of the revenue to 
the treasury,—a share which in the course of time was 
converted into a money payment. 

Like other Oriental dynasties, the Bengal royal houses 
gradually waxed weaker. There was some recovery under 
Sher Shah, but the complete success of the Mughal dy- 
nasty at Delhi in the sixteenth century put an end at 
last to the independent kingdom of Bengal. The Mughal 
conqueror had neither racial connection nor actual sym- 
pathy with the earlier Pathan moslems. Bengal became 
a “Siba” or great province of the Mughal empire, and 
so remained, in varying degrees of dependence, till the 
close of the eighteenth century. Akbar took the supreme 
rule (1576 A.D.), and a few years later the revenue of 
Bengal was roughly settled by a cash assessment. For 


many years afterwards the amounts then fixed were - 


observed, and formed the basis on which subsequent rulers 
proceeded to enhance the rates or to assess newly ac- 
quired territories. The last formal settlement was in 
1722 a.p. After that, almost yearly changes were made 
by demand of extra cesses, but there was no new “settle- 
ment.” 

The Mughal empire, however, like all others, in its 
turn suffered decline; and its effective control over the 
more distant provinces grew weak. The process may be 
said to have begun during the last half of Aurangzeb’s 
long reign (A.D. 1658-1707). That unfortunate, if able, 
monarch was then moved by his evil genius to devote his. 
personal energies to the conquest of the remaining king- 
doms of the Dakhan, or southern division of India, a 
country which nature had separated from “ Hindustan ” 
by the hill country of the Vindhya, that great network 
of ranges which runs across the middle of India on either 
side of the Narbada River. In those days of difficult 
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communication, when the headquarters were removed 
from Agra or Delhi, the emperor’s control over the fur- 
ther extremities of the Ganges plain inevitably became 
somewhat relaxed. The revenues of Bengal had been 
revised and considerably increased in 1658, under Sultan 
Shuja’, one of the brothers of Aurangzeb, whom the latter 
had defeated and put to flight. Special arrangements had 
to be made during the emperor’s absence from his capital ; 
and it is understood that what I may at once call the 
“farming system” of the Bengal revenues was much 
extended during the latter years of this reign, though it 
only became universal in 1718. The number of districts 
for which there were hereditary territorial Rajas and chiefs, 
such as I have mentioned, was not large; and it was neces- 
sary in many places to employ revenue officials, local 
capitalists, and others, to be responsible for fixed sums 
from the different districts. The size of the “estates” 
let in farm in this way varied from a great territory to 
the small revenue subdivision known as a “pargana.” 
But many of the more successful “farmers,” as we shall 
see, managed to aggregate several smaller farms in their 
own hands; and estates of very large size were thus built 
up. Farming of single villages, which was so common in 
other parts, does not seem to have ever been in favor in 
Bengal. 

District revenue farming having once become an estab- 
lished and universal practice, it seemed to take root in 
the soil of Bengal, and practically remained unbroken till 
British rule began. The direct effect of “farming” was 
gradually to withdraw from the villages such measure of 
protection as the supervision of the State revenue officers 
of the districts had been wont to give. In early times 
the government accounts contained detailed lists of all 
villages; and the revenue payment from each, according 
to the last regular assessment, could be checked. There 
was a hierarchy of officials, from the village accountant 
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(Patwari) to the subdivision officer (‘Amil), and from 
him to the district and provincial authorities. Under the 
farming system all this detail became unnecessary. The 
treasury officials henceforth only cared for the compara- 
tively short list of “estates” and the total due from 
each. The local officials were soon completely atrophied 
or turned into the mere creatures of the “farmers.” They 
neither could nor would exercise any control over their 
proceedings. If the farmer raised the demand on the vil- 
lages or committed extortion on his own account, no one 
cared. Had a local officer attempted to interfere, he 
would have failed: the farmer would have had his ex- 
cuses ready; and the treasury, looking only to the safety 
of the stipulated total sum, would have sided with the 
farmer rather than with the officer. I do not mean to 
give the impression that this abandonment of control 
came about all at once. When the “farmers” were first 
employed, the conditions were strict: regular warrants 
of appointment were issued, and were backed by a recog- 
nizance signed by the farmer, accepting various duties 
and responsibilities.* He was bound to keep detailed 
accounts, showing the whole of his collections, paying in 
about nine-tenths and keeping one-tenth (besides certain 
other allowances of land held free). And these accounts 
were at first well scrutinized. 

The tributary Rajas and other territorial magnates of 
greater importance were, however, always more or less 
exempted from this control; and, as others grew in wealth 
and importance, they were increasingly left alone. And, 
though the warrants (sanad) were still issued, the matter 
became very much one of bargain for a fixed sum, and 
no questions asked as to how it was raised or how much 
more the farmer got for himself. In time the distinction 

* For the forms, etc., of appointment, see my Land Systems of British India, 
vol. i. p. 511, and Hunter’s Bengal Records, vol. i. p. 37, ff. The Zamindar 


was responsible for the peace and security of the district, for the post-office, 
and for communications, bridges, and embankments (in the flooded districts). 
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of origin of the different classes of farmers was forgotten, 
and all were alike spoken of as “ Zamindar.” The term 
means “ holder of the land,” but technically refers to the 
control of the aggregate of the royal rights in the lands 
which were made over to the manager against a fixed 
money payment. 

The Zamindars and their agents were naturally brought 
much closer to the land than the governors or the official 
classes could be. In fact, they conducted themselves as if 
they were perpetual lessees of all the State rights. But 
in the course of time a change had come over the relations 
of the ruler to the land, which had an important bearing 
on the growth of the Zamindar’s position. I have already 
mentioned that early Hindu law knew nothing of any 
claim of the sovereign to be owner of all land; nor indeed 
does the strict Muhammadan law countenance such a the- 
ory. But the result of repeated conquests and of the 
revolts and assertions of independent rule that make up 
so large a part of Indian history was that (at an uncer- 
tain period) the sovereigns began to claim, and to exer- 
cise the claim, to be owners of every acre of land in their 
dominions. More cannot here be said on the subject. 
But, certainly by the end of the eighteenth century, every 
ruler of a kingdom, whether Hindu or Moslem, had estab- 
lished his claim to general ownership, and the claim had 
stood for some generations at least. And this extended 
meaning, the “ Zamindari” right of the State, naturally 
enabled the assignees, or “ Zamindars,” to enlarge their 
pretensions. They acquired by prescriptive right a con- 
trol which was virtually that of owner, although no 
formal assertion could be made that the ruler in assign- 
ing the usufruct had parted with the actual ownership. 

One further element in the case deserves a word of 
notice. A large part of every estate consisted of waste 
land; the Zamindar was undoubtedly entitled to bring 
this under cultivation, and was not required to increase 
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his total contract-payment in consequence of so doing. 
Hence the new cultivated land was virtually his own; 
and, as he located his own laborers on this new cultiva- 
tion, they really were his “tenants” on the basis of con- 
tract. 

In 1765 the East India Company obtained the grant of 
the civil and revenue administration of “ Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa.” They were to pay a fixed tribute to the 
Delhi treasury, to be responsible for all expenditure, 
and to take the local revenue. When the British officers 
assumed the task of administration, they found the whole 
country —that is, the settled and cultivated districts — 
divided up into “ Zamindaris” of one kind or another. 
The villages had become mere bodies of tenants under 
the Zamindars: all effective independent right of the com- 
munities had long disappeared. It is not surprising that 
the officials of a mercantile company were at first unable 
to deal effectively with such a state of affairs. Their staff - 
was organized on a commercial footing; and they could 
do no more than try to supervise the native system, and 
gradually improve their position, changing, in fact, from 
“writers” and “merchants” to district officers and gov- 
ernors. But the native system was so rotten that as 
early as 1772 an attempt at direct administration had to 
be made. Still, “farming” the revenue in one form or 
other was the only possible plan. Attempts were made 
now to fix quinquennial terms, now to have annual con- 
tracts. But this, though promising a more direct control 
over the farmers, proved a source of injustice. No dis- 
crimination was possible, except in a few cases, between 
the real hereditary “ Zamindars” and the other classes. 
Many of the former would not consent to take the place 
of mere annual contractors with no other rights beyond 
what their contract gave them; and many persons who 
for generations had acquired rights, however ill defined, 
were consequently ousted altogether. 
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When the Company’s charter had to be renewed (every 
twenty years), the statute book shows that the renewal 
was accompanied by an act of Parliament intended to 
introduce reforms and to guarantee good government. 
The first act of this kind which attempted seriously to 
deal with the land question in Bengal was Pitt’s India 
act of 1784 (24 Geo. III.). By this time the authorities 
in India had made some progress in organizing their offi- 
cial staff; and, in particular, there had been a useful 
reconstruction by which the Bengal “ Board of Revenue” 
had been separated from the general Executive Council. 
Corresponding changes in the district administrative staff 
had been made. A good deal might be said about the 
act of 1784, and what it was really intended to do,—a 
matter which has often been misunderstood. Here I 
must be content shortly to say that the result was the 
sending out of Lord Cornwallis as governor-general, with 
John Shore as his adviser. They sailed in 1786,* with a 
detailed despatch (dated April 12, 1786) giving instruc- 
tions as to how the act was to be carried out. The 
instructions were to devise a system which should be 
“permanent”; that is, not liable to annual or quin- 
quennial changes. And, though a suggestion was made 
that a “ perpetual” assessment was to be desired, it was 
ordered that at first a “settlement” for ten years should 
be made. At the same time justice was to be done by an 
inquiry into the true position and rights of the Zamin- 
dars, so that those who had been ousted unfairly might 
be restored. 

Had the “land revenue” been a mere tax, so much per 
acre of land according to value, the task of assessing it 
would have been a purely fiscal one. It could have been 


*Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, and himself governor- 
general in succession to Lord Cornwallis, became president of the Board of 
Revenue, and applied himself to a study of the Bengal revenue system. He 
acquired as real an insight into it as was possible in those days. His Minutes 
of 1788-89 are masterpieces of detailed research and clear exposition. 
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accomplished without any reference to the legal position 
or the rights of the people who held the land. But such 
a view of the matter was impossible under the circum- 
stances. No kind of maps or survey data existed: the 
area of the cultivated land could only be guessed at; and 
even the boundaries of the Zamindari estates were only 
described in words, and that in the vaguest manner. It 
is doubtful whether in the palmy days of Mughal rule 
more than a very rough and partial measurement of vil- 
lage lands had been made (circa 1582 a.p.). Such a 
record could be of little value, even if it had been much 
more detailed than it was, after two hundred years had 
elapsed, when the area had increased by subsequent ac- 
quisitions, and the revenue itself had been much raised. 
It was obvious, under the circumstances, that it would be 
useless to fix the revenue demand without determining 
what persons were to be held responsible for it, and what 
legal position the payers were to have, since under any ° 
organized system of government no one could be respon- 
sible for the revenue without a definite understanding of 
his powers and position in relation to the land and to 
the subordinate landholders from whom the amounts must 
ultimately be raised. In short, it was necessary to find 
the proper engagees first, and then discuss with them the 
amount to be paid. No other basis of assessment was pos- 
sible, in the absence of a survey and valuation of lands, 
than a consideration of the average amount of past col- 
lections. And then, under this new system, it was evi- 
dent that the Zamindars would no longer be required to 
manage the police or to pay pensions or control the excise 
and other such matters, so that very considerable adjust- 
ments of the payments from each farm and the deductions 
to be made, would be requisite. 

By this time, even if the Act and the executive despatch 
had been less explicit than they were, no doubt could be 
entertained that the Zamindars were the proper persons, 
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in most cases, to make the settlement with. But how 
was their legal position to be defined? The government 
found itself the legal successor of the native power, and 
de facto paramount owner of the soil. It is probable that 
Lord Cornwallis and his advisers believed, further, that 
the State right was not only de facto, but also de jure. If 
government, then, was the owner, the Zamindar was not ; 
and what should he be called? Lord Cornwallis had no 
difficulty in coming to the determination that the govern- 
ment should not retain the right to cultivated or occupied 
land. This he did, not on historic or legal grounds, but 
as a matter of public policy. The Zamindars (with other 
minor holders in a similar position) seemed to be the 
only possible candidates for the grant of the landlord 
title. This, however, raised a controversy, because the 
various origins of the whole class of Zamindars had be- 
come forgotten. Some writers asserted that all alike 
were official appointments connected with the farming 
of the revenue: others insisted on the hereditary charac- 
ter of some of them, and their long connection with the 
soil as Rajas. Both sides generalized from the particular 
facts to which they directed their attention, and extended 
their views to cover the whole case.* There can hardly 
be any doubt that, if existing conditions required the 
selection of “landlords” to take over the ownership of 
which the government wished to divest itself, the Zamin- 
dars had the best claim. Although theoretically this 
claim was more historical and real in the case of the 
old Rajas, like Bishnupur and others, who, though not 

* It is curious to notice how the late M. de Laveleye (Propriété Primitive, 
p. 117) represents the matter. Not only does he generalize in one the whole 
class of Bengal landlords, but he treats the case as one with that of the Oudh 
Talukdar landlords; and he speaks of a single article de /oi under which, as 
he supposes, by a few strokes of the legislative pen, revenue-farmers were 
turned into landlords. Yet the Oudh Talukdars were not dealt with till sixty- 
five years after the Permanent Settlement, in a different province, and under 


a wholly different law, and at a time when the policy was completely changed, 
and officials were extremely anxious to deal with the villages direct. 
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territorial chiefs, had yet enjoyed a very long possession, 
it was equally true that a practical prescription of some 
generations could be asserted in favor of the local men of 
wealth, and even of the hereditary officials who had long 
been employed as Zamindars. 

One of the points that I shall hope to illustrate presently 
is how these great men who were not originally territorial 
rulers grew up and acquired estates. But, assuming the 
claims of the Zamindars, the difficulty was by no means 
at an end; for what was to be the position of the village 
cultivators? When once the government began to deter- 
mine the difficult question of private rights in the soil,* 
it was clearly necessary to determine the question all 
through,— to deal both with the superior and the subor- 
dinate right. Lord Cornwallis’s proclamation of 1793 
vests the landlord right in the Zamindars and other 
“actual proprietors,” and it is sometimes supposed that 
the question of inferior rights was shirked. But there 
was nothing of the kind. The law dealt first with certain 
subordinate holders and managers and grantees on fixed 
rentals, some of whom were, or ought to be, independent 
of the Zamindars. These were all made direct landlords 
or proprietors, and the class need not engage our at- 
tention further. When the grade of actual village culti- 
vators was reached, there was no intention of leaving 
them unprotected; but the authorities did not really 
know what was necessary. They thought they were 

* Indeed, this necessity could not long have been evaded under any method 
of treatment. If government had retained its own paramount ownership of 
the soil, the rights of the Zamindars (whatever they were) could never have 
been settled by the courts of law ; for no analogy or legal principle could have 
been found to guide their decision. Legislation alone could have solved the 
difficulty. When, on the other hand, government resolved to renounce the 
ownership, it obviously was incumbent on it to say to whom the ownership 
was transferred or who was to be recognized as enjoying it. No one could 
have thought in those days of restoring the village cultivators to a full pro- 
prietary or independent position which had been lost for generations; nor is 
it probable that any system of management such as is now in use in Southern 
India would have been successful or even possible. 
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taking practical and sufficient action by doing two things. 
First, they enacted by law that the landlords must give 
the village “tenants” definite written “ pottahs,” specify- 
ing what the rent was; and they prohibited under severe 
penalty the exaction of anything more, declaring their 
conviction that the tenants would then be perfectly safe.* 
The landlords, they supposed, grateful for the benefits 
secured to them, would in their turn foster their tenants, 
and feel it their own best policy to extend the favors they 
had received, to them. And, second, government reserved 
the power at any time to make laws and regulations to 
protect the rights of the tenants. 

It would be impossible here even to indicate the rea- 
sons why the first measure proved altogether illusory ; 
but it may be mentioned that the root of the whole diffi- 
culty was that government never definitely determined 
whether the Zamindars could or could not enhance the 
cultivator’s payments, which now became the “rent” 
payable to the middlemen landlords. In some cases of 
privileged tenancy the matter was obvious; but as re- 
gards the whole class of resident villagers not located by 
the Zamindar himself, there was much doubt. Out of 
the second reservation arose the possibility of the subse- 
quent tenant legislation of 1859 and 1885. 

*The vernacular term “‘ pottah”’ (patta) is the best, for nothing exactly 
like it exists under Western law. It was not a lease: it was rather a note of 
the amount of rent and other terms of tenure, which did not necessarily create 
the title to hold, as a lease does. 

It will be remembered that in Bengal (and in other parts of India) the 
favorite method of getting an increase was not openly to raise the rate, but to 
levy an extra cess (abwab), on one pretext or another; and this, once imposed, 
was never taken off. The old government had adopted this plan with the 
Zamindars themselves. Thus, when the Marathas threatened Bengal, the 
government imposed a cess, called ‘‘ Chauth-Marhatta,’’ to meet the composi- 
tion they had to pay for immunity from attack. The Zamindars followed the 
example by not only demanding the amount from their tenants, but adding 
many like “‘ ceases ” for their own benefit. See my Land Systems, vol. i. p. 419, 
for detailed examples of the curious and varied pretexts on which these cesses 
were levied. Each bore its own name, according to the occasion of it (real or 
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Thus the “Permanent Settlement” involved several 
points. (1) The abandonment (locally) by the State of 
its ownership of the soil. (2) The conferment of the 
proprietorship, subject to whatever necessary restrictions, 
on some persons held best entitled on the ground of 
long prescriptive possession, however obtained originally. 
(3) The protection of the cultivating classes under the 
landlords. (4) The adjustment of the amount of the 
revenue payable annually in certain instalments by 
the landlords, and the powers of the State to secure 
itself from default in the payments. (5) Lastly, there 
was the question, For how long should the assessment 
hold good? It is in consequence of this variety of the 
necessary operations that several interesting points have 
arisen concerning land taxation, tenant right, and other 
matters, which have been of value as practical lessons for 
other parts of India, and are not devoid of interest in , 
other countries. 


Accounts of this settlement, more or less in detail, are 
now easily accessible. But they necessarily deal with the 
subject in the abstract, and refer to the various minutes 
recorded and to the Regulations.* What, however, is not 
so common is to find concrete illustrations of the actual 
growth and origin of estates, and of the effect of the set- 
tlement on them. A great deal of light of this kind 
has been thrown on the subject by the publication of 
Sir W. W. Hunter’s abstracts of the principal correspond- 
ence of the Board of Revenue during the first twenty-five 
years after its organization in 1781. But the use of such 
materials is almost confined to those who can obtain access 
to the entire documents or who have local knowledge suffi- 


*Up to 1834 the enactments of the Calcutta legislature were officially 
called ‘‘ Regulations.’”” Thus the law of the Permanent Settlement is con- 
tained in Regulations I. of 1793 and VIII. of the same year, with, of course, 
many other subsidiary enactments. 
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cient to enable them to understand the abstract. It hap- 
pened, however, that in the years immediately following 
the settlement the government formed a plan of collecting 
statistical information about the condition of the country 
and its inhabitants, and about the climate, crops, and 
natural productions of the several districts. Dr. Bu- 
chanan-Hamilton * was a medical officer in the service 
of the government; and in those days— indeed, long 
after—the medical officers were the only people who 
had any knowledge of botany and other natural sciences, 
such as was requisite in drawing up the reports contem- 
plated. He had made in 1800-1, a tour over Mysore, Mala- 
bar, and the Southern Presidency, the narrative of which 
was published in London (8 vols., 1807). In 1807 and 
following years he submitted reports on the Bengal dis- 
tricts, and twenty-five folio volumes of manuscript still 
remain in the India Office. They have been made use 
of in various early works on India, but were never printed 
in extenso. In 1832 arrangements were made to print 
some of the reports, from the Calcutta Office copy, in a 
magazine issued in connection with the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Only one volume appeared, in 1838, relating to 
the district of Dinajpur.t Having had occasion to go 
through this in some detail, I was struck by the light 
it threw on three rather interesting topics: the origin of 
(one class of) “ Zamindar’s” estates; the nature of the 
assessment and its effects; and, third, the condition of 
the “tenants” within ten years after the confirmation 
of the settlement. Dr. Hamilton was not acquainted 
with the details of the regulation law or the revenue 
procedure. He was, however, a shrewd and, on the 
whole, an accurate as well as a careful observer; and 


* He was first known as Buchanan, but afterwards took the name of Ham- 
ilton. I refer to him by the latter name for the sake of brevity. 


tA district in Central Bengal lying some way almost due north of Caleutta 
between 24° and 26° north latitude. 
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the absence of technical knowledge on his part renders 
his recorded observations all the more interesting, as 
showing the facts uncolored by reference to official and 
professional views. He knew nothing of land tenures or 
their history, and approached the subject entirely from 
the point of view common at the time. The existence of 
a landlord, and the idea that every one cultivating the 
fields under such a landlord must be a contract-tenant 
pure and simple,—this appears to him the natural and 
necessary order of things, as it would to most English 
writers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Dr. Hamilton is no opponent of the form of settlement 
adopted. He has no prejudices against the “ Zamindar” 
class. He finds them lamentably deficient, but he finds 
equal fault with the tenants. He discusses no abstract 
principles, and has none of that partisan spirit which 
seems to take possession of some of our early writers on 
land questions. He simply notes what he observed, and 
comments on it. His account of the Dinajpur estates is, 
then, trustworthy and instructive. 

Sir W. Hunter has, I think, fairly satisfactorily grouped 
the Zamindars under four heads of origin.* (1) There 
were the old territorial Rajas, who had once been inde- 
pendent rulers, had been recognized as tributary chiefs 
under the Moslem rule, and, by the gradual growth of 
the claims of the rulers and chiefs on the soil, had 
become virtual landlords. Their interest, in fact, dated 
back before the Mughal conquest in 1576. (2) There 
were great landholders, some of whom had acquired the 
title of Raja. Indeed, some of them were chiefs or rulers 
of their territories, only of less ancient date than the first 
class. (3) There were real “farmers,” who were allowed 
to manage tracts of country from father to son, so that 
they had a distinctly hereditary position, and had held 


* Bengal Records, vol. i. p. 31. 
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for some generations (at least for nearly a century). 
(4) There were modern farmers and managers under the 
British government since 1765, but who had in some in- 
stances a continuous prescriptive position up to 1798. 

It is the second class that the Dinajpur district illus- 
trates, or perhaps the third; for it is not easy to draw 
a definite line between the two. The district was found 
to be divided into a number of local areas separately 
named, and called “ parganas.” I cannot discover the 
origin of this, except that it does not (positively) appear 
that they were the areas of which different tribes or 
clans had once taken possession.* And in Hamilton’s 
time these parganas were closely connected with revenue- 
farming. As one person would farm one, two, or more, 
and then sell or partition them, the number was liable to 
change. There were ninety-eight parganas in 1807. As 
the local names are of no interest to the non-Indian 
reader, I will allude to them where necessary by the 
serial number they bear on the list. Out of this total 
number, sixty-one belonged at the date of the settlement 
to one Dinajpur estate, which thus covered the larger 
part, but not the whole, of the district. The estate and 
the family that possessed it were the growth apparently 
of about a century and a quarter before the settlement. 

Somewhere about 1660 a person named Kasi obtained 
the farm of the revenues of six parganas. Nothing is 
known of this person except that he was a Brahman. It 
is not suggested that he had any hereditary land in the 
place. His widow was allowed to succeed him, and then 
some friend of hers, for whom she solicited the appoint- 


* Which is a common origin of such divisions in other parts of Northern 
India. 

t This is instructive, because we are continually hearing of the supposed 
antiquity of tenures, and about lands “‘ held for ninety generations,” and the 
like. As Dr. Hamilton remarks, *‘ From the total want of history among the 
Hindus, any custom which has obtained for a hundred years comes to them 
with its origin as obscure as if it had been a thousand.” 
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ment from Srimanta, the “Chief Kanungo” of Bengal.* 
After this the official thought he would like the farm 
himself, and took possession. On his death his son suc- 
ceeded jointly with an adopted son. This shows that 
either the “ Zamindari” was already hereditary (this must 
have been during Aurangzeb’s reign) or that the office of 
Kanungo was. The adopted son (Sukhdev by name) was 
the energetic one of the family. He added to the estate 
by becoming manager or agent for a neighboring Zamin- 
dar, and, on the death of this person, annexing the estate. 
He now applied for and received the title of “ Raja.” His 
son Pran-nath continued the work of expanding the estate, 
and under him or his near successors the whole of the par- 
ganas of the farm were got together. ‘He lived in great 
splendor, and was a very great oppressor in his neighbor- 
hood, seizing on all the small Zamindaris near him, partly 
by force, partly by corruption.” Inscriptions bearing his 
name from 1704 to 1733 a.p. are found. He had no 
son, but adopted one Ramnith. This person continued 
the same course, and had such a number of followers that 
the governor (Subadar) of Bengal treated him with great 
leniency, and gave him the title of “ Maharaja.” He was 
allowed to farm the land-revenue of the whole district 
for the very low sum of 463,000 rupees annually.t He 
lived till a.p. 1754. The family was now titled, so they 
adopted the rule of primogeniture; and the eldest son in 
future succeeded alone to the title and estate. 

A rapid sketch of the steps in the acquisition of the 
parganas which constituted the estate may now be given. 


* Kanungo (or Qanungo) means one who declares (go) the rule (ganun = 
canon) in revenue matters. He knows the rules and practice, and supervises 
the accountants and petty officers. There was one in each district, and a chief 
officer over the whole province. 

tSee Mr. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, printed in the Fifth 
Report on the Affairs of the East India Company (presented to Parliament 1812). 
Reprint of 1883, vol. i. p. 261. For some subsequent (small) increases, see ibid., 
pp. 296, 320. 
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The numbers 1-6 were the original grant to Kasi, as 
above stated. No particulars of numbers 7-28 were 
known. Number 29 was purchased. Here we see how 
a right over the land is beginning to be asserted; for 
the office of farmer could not, in the nature of things, be 
properly sold. And long afterwards (under the com- 
pany’s government) we find official objection taken to 
Zamindars selling the lands under their control. Number 
80 had been held by a Brahman, on whose death Raja 
Ramnath had seized the “estate,” the relations of the 
late owner declaring that they had been kept in confine- 
ment for many years, and at last had been bought off 
with a small subsistence pension. Numbers 31 and 32 
were said to have belonged to some collateral relations of 
the chief Qanungo, above mentioned; and the first Raja 
of Dinajpur forcibly ejected them. Number 33 was only 
shared (with some other person) by the Dinajpur Zamin- 
dar. Number 34 was “acquired,” but the way is not 
stated. Number 35 was seized in war against the chief 
who held it by the Dinajpur Raja in alliance with an- 
other chief. The victors divided the spoils. Then follow 
several parganas in which only shares had been bought 
or seized. Then, again, numbers 42-60 formed a large 
estate of a Khatri* family, which, as so often occurs in the 
higher families, came to be left without an heir, when the 
estate was dismembered, and the family of Sukhdev (above 
mentioned) got a considerable portion. Number 61 was 
acquired in part by the Dinajpur family standing security 
for the revenue dues of the owner, and taking the land 
when he failed to pay. Many of these events must have 
happened before the actual decline of the Mughal empire, 
showing how little the outlying provinces, and especially 
Bengal, were under effective control. 

So much for the Dinajpur estate: it came under the 
settlement in 1786, and was confirmed, like the rest, in 


* The trading and banking caste. 
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1793. In the course of a few years, as is often the case 
with unwieldy estates, it fell into the hands of bad agents 
and managers, so that default was made, and the whole 
was sold for arrears of revenue. The estate was thus 
broken up. But the descendants of the family’still retain 
a considerable area of land; for they saved a portion of 
the original property, and afterwards repurchased some of 
the “lots.” 

A few words may be added as to the other thirty- 
seven parganas which belonged to other “ Zamindars” of 
the same origin. One important estate was that of Sham 
Rai and Ram Rai (brothers) in the “Sirkar” (Muham- 
madan district) of Tajpur. “Several forts and ruins,” 
says Dr. Hamilton, “attest their former consequence.” 
The estate was divided between two families. The first 
division descended for some generations to the then (1807) 
Zamindar, whose education had been neglected, and who 
had an equally ill-informed estate manager. “They are 
in the hands of kites who in a few years will probably 
ruin their affairs.” The other division passed to a family 
who already had other possessions in the east part of the 
district, and became partitioned among the family. 

Another estate was a pargana (number 77) given as a 
present by the Dinajpur Raja to Ganga Govind-Singha, 
the diwin* of the East India Company under Warren 
Hastings. Number 78 formed another estate made up of 
contributions of land from all the neighboring Zamindaris. 
Doubtless, this was given as a douceur or as hush money 
for Kantha Babu, private diwan to Warren Hastings. The 
pargana so made up contained two hundred and forty vil- 
lages, or “ mauza.” 

Another considerable estate (number 81 with 83 and 
part of 84) deserves mention, as it originated in a grant 
of waste land under the Emperor Jahangir (A.D. 1605-27), 


* A minister of State ; or, in private estates, a superintendent or manager, 
such as would be a land agent in England. 
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and was gradually established, and then added to.* After 
some curious transactions, which Dr. Hamilton did not 
feel sure about, the estate came to be divided between 
four branch-families. They were Brahmans, but nearly 
illiterate. “They would be totally destitute of any ap- 
pearance of literature, had they not been taught by rote 
a few verses of Songskrito (Sanskrit), and informed of 
their meaning. ... They seem to pass their time chiefly 
in sleeping, eating, picking their teeth, and other such 
recreations, or in listening to singers and story-tellers, 
and very rarely go out of the house.” 

Only one more instance must be cited as illustrating 
the manners of the time. The parganas numbers 87 and 
88 formed part of an immense estate which was granted 
by the Subadar Ja’fir Khan’ (Nawab, or native governor, 
of Bengal) to a Brahman who had rendered him an im- 
portant service; namely, that of treacherously giving up 
the registrar-general’s (Qanungo’s) seal, which was in his 
keeping, and affixing it to certain revenue accounts of the 
Subadar, which the chief Qanungo had refused to pass. 
It will be observed from this that in Ja’fir Khan’s time 
(A.D. 1704-25) the governor of Bengal was still in some 
awe of the head of the revenue officials, who could report 
to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 

Such an origin for landlord estates as these examples 
indicate is by no means uncommon, and is certainly not 
confined to Dinajpur. But, after a century, irregularities, 
and even violence and fraud, are forgotten, and a prescrip- 
tive title in the hands of the present holder is all that ap- 
pears. In 1793 the Dinajpur Raja was probably a wealthy 
and dignified person, quite ignorant of the deeds of his 
predecessors; and, just as probably, he would have been 
ready to assert that his ancestors had held the land from 


* Here, of course, there would be a good foundation for a real proprietary 
title, as the waste always belonged to the State (whatever other land did) ; and, 
being uncultivated, it was free for the grantee to own and to settle his own 
(contract) tenants on. 
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time immemorial. It is quite clear, indeed, that many 
years before 1793 the virtually landlord character of the 
“ Zamindari” had become practically established, and the 
“estate” was acknowledged as hereditary, and even trans- 
ferable. Indeed, Dr. Hamiiton was told it had been so 
always; but this is certainly not historically true. From 
the earlier transactions in the list above given, it is evi- 
dent that, though a son often succeeded the father, the 
revenue authorities of those days never hesitated about 
taking away the “estate,” and giving it to any one they 
pleased. Consistency or respect for legal principle is not 
to be looked for in the revenue administration of the later 
days of the empire. 

Dr. Hamilton remarks, however, on the then existing 
“position” of the Zamindars,—i.e., since the Permanent 
Settlement,— and that “they have been placed exactly on 
the footing of the landlords of England” (which is far 
from being legally correct), “except that the land tax is 
higher; but, then, they are exempt from almost all others.” 
It is interesting also to note that fourteen years after the 
Permanent Settlement the parties on whom so valuable 
a source of wealth had been conferred were totally unap- 
preciative of its advantages; and this solely because there 
was a condition for punctual payment of the land revenue, 
and a stringent law of sale in case of default. It is true 
that these payments, as fixed by the settlement of 1798, 
were, just for the time being, higher than what the Zamin- 
dars had been obliged to pay to the ill-supported and disor- 
ganized native State. “They said,” concludes Dr. Hamil- 
ton, “that formerly they were allowed great authority, 
both in criminal and civil causes, over the people whom 
they managed (which was a great source of emolument, 
being of course venally administered); and, although 
they were often squeezed by the Mughal officers, and 
on all occasions treated with the utmost contempt, they 
preferred suffering these evils to the mode which has 
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been adopted,— of selling their lands when they fall into 
arrears, which is a practice they cannot endure.* Be- 
sides, bribery went a great way on most occasions, and 
they allege that, bribes included, they did not actually 
pay one-half of what they do now, although nothing can 
be more moderate than the present assessment, which I 
am convinced does not amount to a tithe of the produce.” 
The last remark naturally leads to the subject of the 
valuation of the estates, and the mode in which the 
annual sum (payable in instalments) was determined. 
The amount, it will be remembered, was ordered to be 
fixed for ten years; but, when this was done, Lord Corn- 
wallis pressed the home authorities to make the settle- 
ment perpetual, and obtained their consent to do so. It 
was always the rule that, if default was allowed to occur, 
the Collector would put up such part of the estate as 
would probably yield the amount to auction sale. I may 
note, in passing, that it has been a misfortune for Bengal 
—the rule never obtained in Northern Madras, where 
there is also a Permanent Settlement — that, when lands 
under Permanent Settlement are sold for arrears, the pur- 
chaser is also entitled to take the estate on the same (per- 
manent) assessment, although he is at liberty to revise 
the rents of ordinary tenants, being entitled to avoid all 
such leases and encumbrances created by the defaulter 
as are not expressly saved by the terms of the law.f It 
* The sale laws were from the very first deemed a necessary condition, for 
the government naturally insisted on punctual payment in return for its own 
many and valuable concessions. So far as Dinajpur was concerned, the assess- 
ment was so easy that no landholder with the slightest pretensions to energy 
or capacity for management need have been in a moment’s danger of not being 
able to pay his instalments under any ordinary conditions. In other parts of 
Bengal the revenue was (at first) a full assessment,—as a permanent valuation 
had every reason to be,— but nowhere was it such as could not be punctually 
discharged. It has since, of course, grown to be extremely light. This was 
expected and always intended, at least in principle; though the actual rapid 
growth in the value of land and its produce could hardly have been foreseen. 


t Otherwise, of course, a fraudulent person might raise all the money he 
could, and then purposely default and go off with what he had got, leaving 
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was, I suppose, at first feared that, if this were not so, no 
one would be found to bid for the land at the auction. 
But I see no reason why government, when it revises 
the sale laws, should not now enact a rule that, if a perma- 
nent settled estate has to be sold for arrears, the govern- 
ment will not necessarily grant the purchaser the same 
assessment, but an equitable one, for such term of years 
as the ordinary settlement rules allow. Obviously, it 
would not be possible to touch the Regulation of 1793 
as regards its promise of permanency to all the original 
holders and their descendants and voluntary assigns; but, 
if the estates are allowed by default to pass away from the 
natural representative of the original settlement holder, 
there is no reason why the same terms should be granted 
to a new-comer. If no one would purchase under such 
terms, so much the better: let the new settlement be 
made with the actual cultivator. 

But to return to Dinajpur. It is curious how very 
little information is available for Bengal generally as to 
the manner in which the assessments were actually made 
for the ten-year settlement which became permanent. 
The formal rules are preserved in Colebrooke’s Supple- 
ment ; but that work is not easy to obtain, and the rules 
do not explain much as regards the actual practice., The 
Fifth Report disposes of the whole subject in a few lines.* 
In most parts there was a record of the former collec- 
tions, and it was ascertained how much belonged to land- 
revenue proper, other items, such as toll and tax and 
excise, being separately dealt with. There were various 
adjustments to be made, which I must pass by entirely, 
merely noting that the final result was to fix a lump sum 
for the whole estate, which was a rough estimate, and, in 
fact, dependent very much on a kind of bargain. Where, 


the land so burdened by mortgages, improper leases, and other obligations as 
to be worthless. 


* Reprint of 1883, vol. i. p. 22. 
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however, such records did not exist, as in Bihar, the rules 
directed the produce of land to be considered, and a frac- 
tion of its calculated annual value to be taken. This 
seems to have been done in the form of calculating a 
rough money rate per bigha (the Bengal bigha is one- 
third of an acre). Thus, in Dinajpur in 1786, the Col- 
lector (Mr. Hatch) counted up the arable lands in the 
then existing (98) parganas, and, roughly estimating the 
amount of one-crop or two-crop land in each, and consid- 
ering the latter as double the value of the former, took 
out a general valuation rate per bigha. This brought the 
assessment total to no more than 1,750,000 rupees. The 
Collector had nothing to guide him in the way of records 
of former assessments. Dr. Hamilton does not seem to 
have been aware of what Mr. Grant’s Analysis informs 
us; namely, that shortly before British rule the Dinaj- 
pur Maharaja had got such influence that he was allowed 
to farm the whole district for 463,000 rupees, or about 
one-fourth of the very moderate assessment afterwards 
made by Mr. Hatch. In 1786, it will be remembered, the 
Dinajpur estate did not cover the whole district; and, of 
the above-mentioned 17} lakhs, the Dinajpur estate only 
accounted for 134 lakhs.* 

As to the moderation of the demand (on the whole 
district) Dr. Hamilton estimates that there were in 1807 
some 6,523,500 bighas (2,174,500 acres) paying govern- 
ment revenue: the rental value to the landlords could 
not be less than 10 anas per bigha, which would come to 
fully 4,077,190 rupees, or, with a (very moderate) addi- 
tion for profits from pasture, fruits, etc., 4,100,000.¢ Of 


* The lakh, or “‘lac,”’ is 100,000 rupees. Dr. Hamilton could not under- 
stand why the Dinajpur estate agent complained of being hardly dealt with, 
because, apparently, he did not know the facts stated in the text. No doubt 
the assessment was very easy; but the agent could not forget that once they 
had been allowed to hold at a mere nominal figure, which of course they could 
not expect to retain forever, but regretted, nevertheless. 


t In 1872 the rates of rent varied from 0.12 to 1.2 rupees in the lowest class, 
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course, the real income by merely decent management 
and by extending cultivation, could be progressively 
raised threefold at least. If that is so, the assessment 
(174 lakhs) represents less than 5 anas a bigha, which 
is decidedly low. 

Nevertheless, when Dr. Hamilton came to get the 
actual figures for some lands (which he confesses were 
very badly managed lands) still held by the Dinajpur 
estate, he found out why it was that the Zamindars 
made, or declared they made, so little net profit. The 
Zamindar in the old days had been obliged to undertake 
the duty of maintaining a militia, which was to join the 
army in war, and perform local quasi-police duties at other 
times; and he obtained large areas of land exempted from 
revenue payment in order to support this force. Under 
the Permanent Settlement he was relieved of this obliga- 
tion; but the militia still lingered on with no specific 
duty, and ate up the produce of a number of holdings in 
the estate. It seems incredible that the landlords instead 
of dismissing the force, providing for it in the regular 
police, and utilizing the remainder as bailiffs, actually 
allowed them to remain on in idleness, and entertained 
another large staff of “barkandaz” employed to carry 
messages, enforce distraints, collect payments, and the 
like. For example, the Dinajpur estate (having, as I 
said, been broken up shortly after the conclusion of the 
settlement) consisted in 1807 of some 9 parganas. Of 
these, 8 (that had been repurchased at auction sales) 
had a rental of 110,000 rupees. But no less than 7,372 
bighas were held rent free (which meant a loss of about 
5,000 rupees, at a low computation) for the support of 
a perfectly useless army of 200 “ paiks,” with 16 inferior 
and 24 superior officers of the “older militia,” besides 


and from 6 to 7.2 rupees in the highest, so that even in 1807 an all-round rental 
rate of 10 anas a bigha (1.14 rupees an acre) was very moderate as a basis of 
estimating profits. 
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24 recent employees, with 8 petty officers. And, as if 
this was not enough, 200 “‘kutwals,” or messengers, were 
entertained besides. The whole was supervised by a 
“diwan” on 100 rupees a month (nominally), with 8 as- 
sistants at 25 a month each, 40 “ writers,” and 16 office- 
keepers.* And yet all this enormous staff could not 
manage the rent collections. They were supplemented 
by a number of rent-farmers, who were responsible for 
certain portions of the estate, on a commission of 4 per 
cent. No wonder that, after paying the revenue, there 
was only a profit of about 15$ per cent. on the gross 
rental. Though even then there would be other profits 
from “cesses,” wild produce, fruit, and so on. This, of 
course, is rather an extreme case; but many others were 
not much better. 

The estates were also wretchedly mismanaged, because 
the actual proprietors, or Zamindars, never controlled 
their agents or farmers, nor attempted to check their 
villanies; nor did they interest themselves in the tenants, 
and see whether they were well-to-do or otherwise. “A 
great part of them,” writes Dr. Hamilton, “ never pass 
the threshold of their doors, except to assist at some 
religious ceremony, and are either sunk in a miserable 
superstition, a prey to religious mendicants and other 
idle persons, or are totally abandoned to dissipation; and 
some are addicted to both vices.” There were, of course, 
exceptions to be found; and then, especially on the 
smaller estates,} cultivation was good and the profit large. 

Dr. Hamilton had evidently no idea that a village 
organization once existed in Bengal. He speaks quite 
complacently of the landlords “judiciously ” turning out 


* Salaries in India are and always have been paid monthly. 

t There can hardly be any doubt that, though the wholesale disruption of 
the great estates of 1793, owing to failure to pay the revenue, was felt as a 
hardship at the time, the substitution of a vastly increased number of smaller 
estates was advantageous to the country. The smaller estates were better 
managed, and modern legislation has greatly improved the position of tenants. 
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the “ mandal,” or headman, of villages, and keeping only 
the “patwari,” or accountant. He regards both as mere 
local farmers of rents or servants of the landlord, not as 
hereditary officers, parts of an ancient and once flourish- 
ing social system. 

I have alluded to the earliest effect of the sale laws 
in breaking up the originally settled estates when they 
failed to pay their revenue. The natural result was that 
a number of new and smaller estates were formed under 
new landlords. ‘The greater part of the (present) land- 
holders,” wrote Dr. Hamilton, “are now men who have 
purchased their estates within these few years, and who 
formerly were either merchants, manufacturers, agents of 
landholders, or officers of government.... By those na- 
tives who are not afraid of them, they are called ‘lotddr,’ 
or fellows who have purchased ‘lots,’ and are held in 
great contempt; while there is a general clamor against 
their rapacity and injustice.” It was observed, however, 
that, even if inclined to be hard, they were much better 
managers than the old family proprietors, who did noth- 
ing and cared nothing. Their lands were in general 
better cultivated, “and the appearance of the people 
(tenants) not so miserable as on some of the estates that 
have belonged to one family for some generations.” * 
On the other hand, Dr. Hamilton speaks strongly of the 
evil effects of excessive subdivision of land, consequent 
on the law or custom of joint inheritance. Only in 
titled families does the custom of primogeniture prevail. 
In all others the estate is divided and again divided at 
each succession. 

At the present day (taking the published statistics of 


* The older families, he goes on to say, were more respected ; and people 
would submit with patience to many things from them as a power to which 
they were accustomed, that would grieve them to endure from a person of 
whom they knew nothing or whom they once remembered to have been their 
equal. The new estate holders were nearly always non-resident, partly.owing 
to their unpopularity. 
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1872) there are 79 parganas, containing 779 estates or 
holdings. Only one of these is really large,— 88,000 
acres; and as many as 238 pay less than 100 rupees per 
annum. The present revenue (owing to changes in the 
district area) stands at 1,734,000 rupees. It is remarka- 
ble that so completely had the various landholders whose 
origin has been above sketched absorbed all former rights 
in the soil that Hunter’s Statistical Account * informs us 
how, with a cultivated area of over two million acres, 
nearly all tenants are now tenants at will: only about 
one in five will have rights of occupancy; and “fixed 
rents” (in perpetuity) are rare. While Dr. Hamilton’s 
account applies to a state of things existing more than 
eighty years ago, it still has its value for the present day. 
No doubt many changes have taken place; but the want 
of personal control, the subjection of the tenantry, and 
many other evils, still continue, at least locally. A cer- 
tain number of great landlords, no doubt, set a good 
example; but, as a rule, the smaller estates are better 


I may conclude with a few remarks on the condition 
of tenants in Dinajpur. Nothing struck me more than 
the manner in which the purely tenant position of the 
cultivators was accepted by Dr. Hamilton. Nowhere 
does he give the least suggestion of a doubt whether a 
number of the resident village cultivators, who must 
have existed when the parganas were bought, sold, seized, 
and granted in the way he describes, had not independent 
hereditary rights in the soil antecedent to those of the 
Zamindars, and based on no kind of contract with them. 
But, in fact, the position of virtual tenancy, so long as it 


* The Statistical Account of Bengal in twenty volumes. 

t Especially when, during a minority, government officers (under the 
“Court of Wards’’) have had charge of the estate for a number of years, 
during which they have had a complete survey and records prepared and a 
regular rent settlement, by which the tenants have been contented and the 
coffers of the estate greatly benefited. 
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was accompanied by no disturbance of actual possession, 
had very long been acquiesced in. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Hamilton mentions the fact that the “tenants” always 
refused to accept leases which were not “perpetual.” I 
am not sure what he means by this. It has been already 
explained that, in adjusting the new legal order of rights 
in land, the government believed that every needful legal 
security for the subordinate “tenants” would be obtained 
if only the grant of a written lease, or “pottah” (stating 
the rent payable), was made compulsory; and I suspect 
that what the author meant was that many cultivators, 
being really the old original landholders, refused to take 
*“ pottahs,” unless worded so as to acknowledge a perpet- 
ual tenure, or, at all events, so as not to imply that the 
holding was terminable after a specified number of years. 

It is also remarkable that, as regards rates of rent, . 
though the Zamindars had no hesitation in demanding 
all sorts of “mangan,” or irregular levies and benevo- - 
lences, they at first admitted, in theory, the principle that 
the “ rent ” demandable from the old resident (village) ten- 
ants was to be calculated at the same rate as that em- 
pluyed in fixing the amount of the government revenue 
payable by the landlord.* The agents of the landlords 
assumed that each tenant-holding contained a certain por- 
tion of one-crop and a certain portion of two-crop land, so 
as to make the rent-rate equal to the Collector’s revenue 
calculation. Under such circumstances the landlord 
could only (in theory) have made a profit (1) on his 
own “ home farm” lands, (2) on new cultivation, and (3) 
by miscellaneous levies and profits. 

All lands were held either by tenants paying cash rents 
or by “ Adhiyér” men who cultivated on the terms of 
giving one-half the gross produce in kind. The latter 

*If any proof were needed, the above would show conclusively that the 


Zamindar was in origin not the owner of the soil, but a (perhaps hereditary) 
ruler or official manager, taking the State dues, and not a contract-rent, from 


the cultivators. 
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system, Dr. Hamilton estimates, left them one-quarter 
the produce to live on. He was astonished that these 
“*metayers”” were very poorly off. There were also many 
landless farm laborers, who were the poorest of all. Small 
tenancies were the commonest, and above half of the 
tenants had one or two “ploughs” each.* On clay 
lands which bore one (rice) crop only in the year, they 
had only to work for six months, and for the rest of the 
year went elsewhere as day laborers, or in some other 
employ in sugar or indigo factories. 

The poverty of the smaller tenants was attributed then, 
as now, to ignorance and improvidence. They never put 
by a farthing. The moment a man had a little surplus, he 
spent it in marriage feasts and the like. In consequence, 
they always had to borrow when the time came to pay 
rent or to buy seed-grain or plough cattle. They were 
given loans at heavy interest, or seed-rice in kind at a 
high price when the harvest was six months distant. 
They were then “forced to repay in kind just after the 
harvest, when the market was glutted by every necessi- 
tous person rushing to sell his produce at the same time.” 
Very much the same thing happens at the present day, 
but in a less degree and in a diminishing number of cases. - 
The whole system would have been intolerable, but that 
the larger farmers and managers were in fact obliged to 
show some consideration. If the cultivator became seri- 
ously discontented, as moving was no trouble to him, he 
would go off, and was sure to find waste or other land on 
a neighboring estate. ‘The village which he left is then 
for some years unoccupied, until the landlord can find a 
fugitive of the same kind; and, in general, he must use 
a good deal of solicitation before he can induce the 
(tenant) farmer with his dependants to settle.” ¢ 

* He reckons five acres to “one plough.” Three ploughs ”’ (fifteen acres) 
~is now reckoned a fair but small holding. 
tIn early times the competition was not for land, but for tenants. At 
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I mentioned above that, in the case of tenants paying 
cash rents, the theory was that the rent in old estab- 
lished villages was no more than the government assess- 
ment rate. The real profit was there made, whether by a 
superior tenant or the landlord, in the form of high in- 
terest on the advances given in cash or kind, and in extra 
levies. As to these levies, the landlords generally courted 
the assistance of the larger farmers, so as to be able to 
allege their consent to a “cess” being charged all round. 
* A landlord or his agent assembles his people, and states 
that he is in want of money to build a house, to perform 
a pilgrimage, to celebrate some holiday, to marry a son or 
a daughter, or to alleviate the pecuniary distress in which 
he is involved, and solicits the assistance of his tenantry. 
The rich tenants have been previously gained, and give 
their consent to a general assessment, and the others 
follow their example rather than quarrel with people | 
on whom they depend; but it is only the poor who pay.” 
Thus, by conciliating a few larger tenants, the poor were 
kept drained of all the surplus that ought to enable them 
to buy their own stock and seed, without taking advances 
and getting into debt. 

I cannot follow Dr. Hamilton in his estimate of the 
cost of cultivating and of the tenant farmer’s living ; but 
he shows clearly that the rent did not come to more than 
one-quarter of the gross produce, and that the farmers 
besides had the profit of their milk and their “planta- 
tion,”— fruit, bamboos, and so on. Still, the humbler 
classes were so preyed on by the heavy demands of inter- 
est on advances and by the exactions, not only of the 
landlord, as just described, but of his underlings of all 
sorts also, that they were in the poorest condition. “The 
general manner in which the agents spoke of the tenants 


present conditions are reversed ; but market rates of rent are in consequence 
better established, and the law of rent and rent-recovery has been much im- 
proved, first in 1859, and then in 1885. 
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convinced me that they considered them as subjects to 
whom they had a right to dictate law, and that this right 
was an excuse for whatever hardships they might choose 
to inflict.” * 

A great deal of what Dr. Hamilton noticed is true at 
the present day. Of course, prices are much higher. 
Laborers do not now receive 8 anas a month, besides food 
and clothing; and tenants have better legal security for 
a certain and actually reasonable rent. But no law can 
prevent the people from being preyed on by the land- 
lord’s agent and by his harpies of messengers and writers, 
if public spirit does not enable them to resist. The levy 
of extra charges and fines is rigidly prohibited by law, 
but no law can be operative if the people themselves do 
do not unite in refusing to pay such exactions. In the 
eastern districts, where there are no great landholders, 
the tenants have rather the upper hand. In the central 
districts, and especially northward in the Bihar districts, 
it is otherwise. The Tenant Law of 1885 did a great 
deal for the people; but the real (final) remedy is a 
proper survey and a record of all rights and interests in 
land by area, with reference to a cadastral map. This it 
is the interest of bad landlords to resist. It is, moreover, 
easy to stir up the ignorant tenants themselves in sup- 
posed opposition to it; for in former days “ measurement” 
was. always used against them, and they are easily taught 
by interested agitators to believe that it will be so now. 

The landlord class has for many years enjoyed in 
Bengal a special privilege of contributing to the State 
less—by something like two-thirds—than landholders 


*Dr. Hamilton believed that a very common way of injury was the wide- 
spread practice of giving receipts for less than was really paid. He thinks 
this and the practice of suing for more than is due is very bad. He remarks 
that such acts could (under the then existing law) be punished only with a 
money penalty. He is of opinion that it ought, when proved, to be pun- 
ished with “transportation beyond the seas for some years, accompanied, of 
course, with loss of caste.’ 
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in other provinces contribute; and, although no one 
would deprive them of this guaranteed exemption, they 
must not be allowed to forget that in granting the privi- 
lege government expressly reserved the right to protect 
all classes and to enact laws for the purpose of securing 
the raiyats. That, of course, includes the levy of a rate 
to meet expenditure necessarily and directly incurred in 
effecting the protection. There is no reason in equity 
why the land-owners should not contribute fairly to the 
expenses of a survey by which they themselves will in 
the end benefit,— at least, all honest and well-intentioned 
proprietors will benefit; and those alone have any claim 
on our sympathies. In fact, if it were not for the general 
ignorance which prevails on the subject, and the persist- 
ent misrepresentations of a class who vaguely fear the 
burden of a temporary charge, and also, not improbably, 
fear that their own dealings will not bear the light, it 
would be regarded as incredible that a complicated sys- 
tem of tenancies and other interests should exist year 
after year, the population increasing, and subdivision of 
interests going on apace, and yet that no cadastral survey 
should have been made, and no map or record be avail- 
able by aid of which any holding can be traced on the 
ground. Such a record, it is needless to say, exists in 
all other provinces under the British government in 


India. 
B. H. BapEn-POWELL. 
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CURRENCY DISCUSSION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


I. 


In October, 1884, Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in the 
Council Report of the American Antiquarian Society, 
gave an account of some early attempts at banking in 
Massachusetts. This report was separately published 
under the title First Essays at Banking, and the First 
Paper Money in New England. In the fifth volume 
of the Narrative and Critical History of America Mr. 
Winsor, in an editorial note to the chapter on Finance 
and Revenue, briefly reviewed several of the more im- 
portant of the contemporaneous pamphlets of that period 
devoted to the discussion of banking and currency. In 
the third volume of the publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts the writer has given a narrative / 
of the events connected with the establishment and over- 
throw of the Land Bank of 1740, under the title Pro- 
vineial Banke, Land and Silver. The purpose of the 
present inquiry is to follow, somewhat more in detail 
than is done in either of the foregoing, contemporary 
discussion in the province of the Massachusetts Bay upon 
the subject of banking during the period covered by the 
various experiments which led up to the Land Bank of 
1740. This discussion makes a curious and suggestive 
chapter in the history of economic thought in the United 
States. Its direct outcome was the attempt then actually 
made to establish a currency based upon land; and, as 
the history of that attempt is somewhat obscure, it may 
be helpful to give also a brief sketch of the more impor- 
tant events connected with the Land Bank and Manu- 
factory Scheme. 
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It is not material for our purpose to review all the dis- 
cussions on this point during the seventeenth century 
which have been disclosed through the acuteness of Mr. 
Trumbull in the paper to which reference has just been 
made. The first attempt to form a bank, which left 
traces behind it of sufficient clearness to give us an idea 
of the opinions of the projectors, was actually made in 
1686. After this there was a lull for a little over a 
quarter of a century, until 1714, when another effort to 
establish a bank was made. The failure at that date was 
followed by another lull of nearly the same length, and 
was broken by the organization of the Land Bank. 

All three of these schemes had for their foundation 
a pamphlet originally published in London. It is this 
unity of their origin which compels us to include the 
bank of 1686 in any investigation of the banks of 1714 
and 1740. The pamphlet which furnished the project 
thus made use of by all three of these banks was re- 
printed by the projectors of the bank of 1714. The 
imprint reads: “ London: Printed in the year 1688. Re- 
printed at Boston in New England, in the year 1714.” 
There are in our libraries copies of the London pamphlet, 
with the date 1688 in the imprint, but none of an earlier 
date. Nevertheless, the identity of the language used 
in the pamphlet as printed in 1688 with that in some 
of the documents connected with the bank of 1686, which 
are in the Archives, makes it certain that the person 
who prepared these papers had this pamphlet before him. 
Hutchinson says the bank of 1714 was based upon a 
project published in London in 1684.* This date has 
been assumed to be a misprint, but in all probability it 

* Hutchinson, History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, ii. 207. The state— 
ment that this pamphlet was printed in London in 1684 is also made on p. 5 of 
a pamphlet entitled A Brief Account of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
the Paper Currency of New England and of the Measures taken by the Massachu- 


setts Province for establishing a Silver Currency for the Future. Together with 
Some Proposals for rendering those Measures More Effective. Boston, 1749. 
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is right. The pamphlet of 1688 was doubtless a second 
edition of that printed in 1684. 

In the Massachusetts Archives there is a draft of a 
concession, or grant, from the President and Council, 
bearing date September 27, 1686, from which we learn 
that on the 8d of July, 1686, the Council referred to a 
grand and standing committee, consisting of divers emi- 
nent and wealthy persons, merchants and others, for their 
consideration and report, a proposal for a bank, which, 
together with a constitution, model, and frame of rules, 
had been previously submitted to the Council by John 
Blackwell. Whether this draft of an act ever was 
formally adopted and passed by the Council is of little 
importance. There can be no doubt that in its pages we 
find the opinions of the Council and of the committee of 
merchants; and from them, and from so much of the con- 
stitution as is left to us, we can gain an idea of the opin- 
ions of the time. 

The decay of trade, the obstructions to manufactures 
and commerce, and the multiplicity of debts were attrib- 
uted to the scarcity of coin. Silver having been trans- 
ported from the colony, some other medium must be 
found. Such a medium, it was suggested, could be 
found in bank bills or bank credits issued by persons of 
estate and known integrity and reputation. The scheme 
submitted by Blackwell was for the establishment “of a 
Bank of Credit, Lumbard, and Exchange of Moneys by 
persons of approved integrity, prudence, and estate in this 
country, wherein such a foundation is laid for delivering 
out bills or giving credit on such real estate of lands, as 
also personal estate of goods and merchandise, not subject 
to perishing or decay by ordinary occurrences.” It was 
approved by the committee, who thought it would be 
“very useful and conduceable to the encouraging of 
trade, navigation, manufactures, planting, and improving 
of lands and estates, increasing of his Majesty's revenues, 
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facilitating the payment thereof, and of other debts, and 
removing the present greatest obstruction thereto.” The 
Council on their part accepted the report, and thought 
the plan would tend to his Majesty’s service, if counte- 
nanced by authority; acknowledged “ the said proposal as 
a public and useful invention for this country,” and de- 
clared “ their approbation, allowance, and recommendation 
thereof”; promised “the countenance of his Majesty’s 
authority, respect, and assistance,” and engaged “not to 
molest, hinder, or interrupt the said bank or managers 
thereof in any of their lawful doings therein according to 
the said constitution.” These recommendations, agree- 
ments, and engagements, with regard to the bank, were 
followed by an assertion that the Council held it to be 
reasonable that such bank bills should “be esteemed as 
current moneys in all receipts and payments, as well as 
for his Majesty’s Revenue, by the Treasurer and Receivers 
thereof, as any other occasion for moneys whatsoever, in 
common trade and dealings,” thus giving to the bills 
which the bank should issue a quasi legal tender func- 
tion. 

The organization which was outlined was much too 
complicated for a feeble country bank. Provision was 
made for assessors and for managers. The former seem 
to have been intended as a power behind the throne. 
From their number were to be chosen a comptroller and a 
deputy comptroller. The managers were to be classified 
as principal managers and deputy managers. A master, 
an assistant master, three trustees, and two treasurers 
were to be selected from the first of these two divisions. 
Besides these there were to be an accountant and his clerk, 
a secretary and his clerk, a register general, and an agent 
at the court in England. There was also a provision for 
a specified number of candidates from whose ranks vacan- 
cies in the assessors and managers could be filled. 

The profits were to be divided into one hundred and 
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twelve parts, one hundred of which were to be distributed 
among the assessors, managers, and officers above men- 
tioned; while the remaining twelve were to be paid to 
the assessors for friends to the bank,—* I know not who,” 
remarks the writer in parenthesis. Joseph Dudley, writ- 
ing in December, 1687, says with regard to the unknown 
shares that it had at that time been sufficiently intimated 
for what they were intended; and he adds, “ Further 
speech about the matter I judge not convenient until we 
are further advanced and have received your express di- 
rection to attend a very good and large dividend of profit.” 

It was provided that each of the twenty-one principal 
managers should advance £500 in several payments, 
making in all £10,500. But this apparent contribution 
towards a cash capital is modified by a note as follows: 
“Note that goods may be deposited in the banks the 
£500 weh each one is to put in, if they please, instead 
of lands, and according to the rules of the bank, which 
sd goods or lands, or other lands or goods of like value 
in lieu of them, are to be continued in bank as a security 
stock, and foundation and patteren for encouraging of 
others to deal with the bank.” The underlying idea of 
this probably is that the deposits were as security for loans 
to depositors ; and, if so, it was, of course, a practical aban- 
donment of the idea of a cash capital, if, indeed, it was 
ever contemplated that such an interpretation could have 
been put upon the section of the constitution in question. 

The portion of the constitution which is preserved, and 
certain modifications thereof (suggested apparently in 
. 1687), show that there was some difficulty in securing the 
requisite number of suitable persons to effect the organi- 
zation upon the plan indicated in the constitution. It 
was apparently determined to proceed with the power 
lodged in the hands of four assessors. These are desig- 
nated by initials; and the papers indicate very clearly 
that three of these were Joseph Dudley, president of the 
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Council from May to December, 1686, and afterward a 
member of the Council; William Stoughton, a member of 
the Council; and John Blackwell, the projector of the 
scheme. “W. W.” could only have been Wait Winthrop, 
another member of the Council. From all this it is obvi- 
ous that the founders of the proposed bank in 1686 relied 
mainly upon government approval and support. If Dud- 
ley had not judiciously curbed his speech, we could better 
tell how that support was to have been secured. 

It has been already stated that the draft of the act 
approving the bank unquestionably represents the opinion 
of the Council in 1686. Dudley’s letter of December 2, 
1687, from which a quotation has been made, shows that at 
that date he and Stoughton were still in favor of the 
bank, and regarded it as upon the eve of beginning opera- 
tions. Yet in July, 1688, Blackwell says the whole thing 
had been abandoned. The rolling-press had been re- 
turned to be sold; and naught remained of the company 
save a claim for compensation for “ framing of the rolling- 
press, etc., as afterward in using it for tryall of the plates 
and printing off some bills,” another “for paper and for 
the large skins of parchment chosen out and taken thence 
by Mr. Addington and me [Blackwell] for engrossing the 
Articles of Agreement between the assessors and mana- 
gers,” and still another for “writing out the abstracts of 
the book intended to be printed.” 

It was, no doubt, a consequence of this abandoned 
scheme that in June, 1700, a joint committee of the 
Assembly was appointed “ to consider of methods for the 
reviving and support of trade and commerce, and to 
enable the inhabitants of this Province to pay publick 
taxes by endeavoring to find out some suitable medium 
to supply the scarcity of money.” One of the remedies 
suggested by this committee was a bank of credit, having 
a monopoly of the power to make and emit bills of credit 
during the term of the bank. The committee also recom- 
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mended “that no person shal or may buie any of sd Bills 
under the value therein expresst, on penalty of forfiting 
the vallue of the same so expresst in sd Bill or Bills.” 
These recommendations, rejected though they were by 
the General Court, show that belief in the power of legis- 
latures to maintain degraded currencies is not of recent 
birth. 

The next effort to secure from the Assembly author- 
ity to establish a bank of issue was made in 1714. Be- 
fore proceeding to the consideration of this affair, a few 


. words should be said in explanation of the relations of the 


Province to the currency then in circulation. 

The emission of government bills had been inaugurated 
under the Provisional Government in 1690. They were 
mere certificates of indebtedness on the part of the gov- 
ernment, receivable by their terms in payment of govern- 
ment dues. They were originally put forth in anticipation 
of taxes, and provision in the tax levy was made each year 
for calling them in promptly. It was not the custom to 
destroy the notes when returned to the treasury; but they 
were from year to year reissued, a practice which was 
continued for several years under the Province charter. 
This currency was generally spoken of as Colony or Old 
Charter bills. In 1702 this practice of reissuing the Col- 
ony bills was discontinued, and bills of the Province were 
substituted. 

When the government first offered its notes to creditors 
in place of coin, they were received with distrust. But 
when it was seen that no effort was made to circulate 
more of them than were required to meet the immediate 
necessities of the situation, and that no attempt was made 
to postpone the period when they should be called in, 
they were accepted with confidence by the entire commu- 
nity. So long as this conservatism on the part of the 
government continued, the bills circulated at par. With 
the Province notes of 1702 came a change. The amounts 
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annually issued steadily increased; and the designated 
tax levies, through which they could be returned to the 
treasury, were postponed from year to year. in 1714 it 
was provided that the issue then made was not to be 
called in by taxation until 1720. The career of de- 
preciation of these notes began very soon after this sys- 
tem of postponement was inaugurated. By 1714 the 
discount had reached thirty per cent. Silver and gold 
had been displaced by the Provincial notes, and the effect 
of the discount, in reducing the purchasing power of the 
only medium of trade then in circulation in the Province 
was to raise a cry for more notes. It was to remove the 
difficulties in the way of trade caused by the scarcity of 
money that a bank of issue was proposed in 1714. 

In furtherance of their scheme the promoters of the 
bank reprinted the London pamphlet of 1688, to which 
reference has already been made.* The preface to the 
Boston reprint of 1714 describes its contents as a scheme 
for a bank of credit founded upon land security. Money, 
the writer says, whether gold or silver, is but a measure 
of the value of other things, and was occasioned by the 
inconvenience of common barter. The “balance of the 
surcharge of goods imported” is adjusted by traders by 
the remittance of coin, which has occasioned in many 
countries an insufficiency of money. Some of those who 
have studied how to supply this deficiency have happily 
pitched upon that of banks, Lumbards, and exchange of 
moneys by bills. Such banks could better be managed 
by private persons of known integrity, prudence, and 
estates. The best foundation for such an attempt is that 
of real and personal estate instead of “the species of gold 
and silver.” The way to organize such a bank is for a 

*A Model for erecting a Bank of Credit, with a Discourse in Explanation 
thereof. Adapted to the Use of any Trading Country where there is a Scarcity of 
Moneys; more especially for his Majesties Plantations in America. London. 
Printed in the year 1688. Reprinted at Boston in New England in the year 
1714, 
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considerable number of persons, some of each rank, trade, 
calling, and condition, in the principal places of a coun- 
try, to agree voluntarily to receive as ready moneys of 
and from each other and from any persons in ordinary 
dealings, bank bills of credit signed by several persons 
together in a partnership, given forth on lands of good 
title mortgaged, and staple, imperishable goods, and mer- 
chandise deposited, to the value of about one-half or two- 
thirds of the respective mortgages and deposits. 

The management of such a bank should be in the hands 
of one-and-twenty persons, whereof seven should be called 
principal managers, and should be the executive officers 
of the partnership. There should also be a number of 
“assessors,” who should have the oversight and control of 
the whole affair. Each partner should be required to de- 
posit either money or property of some sort in the bank 
as security for his upright dealings, and to answer damages 
to the extent of his respective share. 

The bills should be signed by two or more of the part- 
ners who were to oblige themselves, and all and every 
their partners to accept the same for so much current 
moneys as should be in them mentioned, in redemption of 
any estate in said bank. It was specifically set forth that 
no person should be compelled to accept bank bills of 
credit unless he should voluntarily agree to do so. Pro- 
vision was made for closing the bank by creditors or by 
the managers. In such event, bills remaining in posses- 
sion of the bank which were issued on real or personal 
security were “to be esteemed and passed as current 
moneys of the value of the present coin in all receipts and 
payments whatsoever during the said term.” It may be 
assumed that this clause refers only to bills for which the 
bank still retained security, and is not intended to assert 
the power of reissue after the original loan had been paid. 

Borrowers from the bank who should redeem their 


pledges in specie ought to be charged an addition of 
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forty shillings on every hundred pounds, since the man- 
agers of the bank did not “desire the ingrossing of coin 
or streightning men’s occasions thereby.” 

The following imaginary question is propounded in the 
pamphlet: Can I have money for bank bills when I have 
occasion? To this the pamphleteer responds: “’Tis not 
propounded to be a bank of money (which is liable to in- 
expressible and unforeseen hazards), but of credit to be 
given forth by bills; not on money advanced, as in other 
banks, but (on lands or goods, as aforesaid) to supply 
such as cannot get money (by reason of its scarcity) with 
such as may be had for money.” 

The foregoing bank proposal of 1714 was unmistakably 
a repetition of Blackwell’s bank scheme of 1686. But the 
promoters also prepared a separate scheme of their own, 
which they published in pamphlet form.* It was in the 
nature of an agreement between the subscribers thereto, 
and was dated October 30,1714. It opened with a recital 
of the decay of trade, and alleged that there was no other 
expedient for revival than the establishment of a fund or 
bank of credit, which might give the bills issued therefrom 
a general currency. The limit of the subscription was set 
at £300,000; and every subscriber was to settle and make 
over real estate to the value of his respective subscription 
to the trustees of the partnership, or bank, to be and re- 
main as a fund or security for the bills emitted therefrom, 
such emission not to exceed the subscription. The sub- 
scribers agreed to give currency to the bills thus emitted 
on the same basis as that given to the Province bills. 
Persons not subscribers could borrow bills or have credit 
at the bank on furnishing proper security. The interest 
to be paid on loans made by the bank was fixed at five 
per cent., and prudent limits were set for the proportion- 
ate sums which could be lent upon the securities deposited 


*A Projection for erecting a Bank of Credit in Boston, New England, 
Sounded on Land Security. Printed in the year 1714. 
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with the bank. There were to be seven trustees; seven 
directors, one of whom was to be president; one treasurer, 
who was required to give bonds; one head clerk and one 
under clerk, from whom also security was required. 

The form of the bill which it was proposed to issue was 
as follows : — 

This indented bill of credit obliges us and every of us, and all, 
and every of our partners of the Bank of credit of Boston in New 
England, to accept the same in lieu of twenty shillings, in all pay- 
ments, according to our articles of agreement; and that it shall be so 
accepted by our Receiver or Treasurer, for the redemption of any 
pawn or mortgage in the said Bank. 

Boston, November first, One thousand seven hundred and fourteen. 


It was proposed that out of the net profits £400 per 
annum should be given for a charity school in Boston, 
provided the inhabitants and freeholders voted to accept 
the bills for town taxes and assessments. Certain amounts 
were to be given annually to Harvard College and to each 
county for educational purposes. 

From controversial pamphlets which appeared at that 
time it seems that in February of that year the promoters 
of this scheme, after having consulted with the governor 
and the secretary of the Province, presented a petition to 
the General Court for the necessary powers to carry out 
their programme. They were seeking, they said, for a rem- 
edy for the scarcity of the circulating medium occasioned 
by the flow of silver to England and the constant calling in 
of the bills of credit of the several Provinces through the 
funds on which they were emitted. Their consultation 
with the governor was for the purpose of ascertaining if 
he favored the interposition of the Province in the form 
of a public loan of Province notes,— a plan of relief which 
had apparently been publicly discussed; and they under- 
stood his position to be that he would advocate their 
scheme both here and in England. The presentation of 
this petition caused Paul Dudley to forward a memorial 
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to the Governor and Council in opposition thereto, in 
which it is evident, as appears from language used in a 
subsequent pamphlet, that he pointed out certain defects 
and weaknesses in the proposed bank. It may be inferred 
that the whole matter was referred to the Board of Trade ; 
for on the 20th of August the Council issued an order, of 
which the important points are as follows: — 


Upon reading a memorial presented by the Queen’s attorney-gen- 
eral, setting forth that upon good information a certain number of 
gentlemen and merchants are projecting a bank of credit, as they call 
it,... ordered that the projectors and undertakers of any such bank 
do not proceed to print the said scheme, or put the same on public 
record, make or emit any of their notes or bills, until they have laid 
their proposals before the General Assembly of this her Majesty’s 
Province. 

After the issue of this order the projectors remodelled 
their scheme, influenced perhaps by the criticisms of 
Dudley; for the scheme as set forth in his pamphlet differs 
from that which has already been described. Indeed, 
Dudley states in a postscript to his pamphlet that certain 
of his objections have been met or partially met by 
changes in the scheme. The proposition, as amended, was 
submitted to the October session of the General Court. 

This application for the support and approval of the 
government aroused a spirit of bitter opposition, which 
manifested itself not only within the limits of the General 
Court, but found expression elsewhere. To forestall the 
argument that the bills thus proposed to be issued were 
needed as a circulating medium, the enemies of the scheme 
resorted to the means which had been foreseen by the 
petitioners, and introduced an act authorizing the Prov- 
ince to furnish Province bills to citizens on security of 
real estate. The two plans came to be designated as the 
Private Bank and the Public Bank. The General Court 
was so completely converted to the Public Bank that it 
authorized the issue of £50,000 in Province bills, to be 
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lent on real security, with provision for repayment of one- 
fifth of the principal each year with interest. Not only 
this: it also passed an order on the 5th of November for- 
bidding any company or partnership from emitting bills of 
credit as a medium of exchange or trade without its con- 
sent and approbation. 

The positive stand thus taken by the government in 


_ 1714 did not, however, put an entire stop to the discus- 


sion. The matter was still being agitated in December, 
1715, when, at a town meeting held in Boston, the ques- 
tion was submitted whether the influence of the town 
should be given in favor of a public or a private bank. 
The agitation could only have been prolonged at this 
period by those who favored the private bank; and it is 
clear that they were signally defeated, since Boston not 
only voted to favor a public bank, but even went to the 
extent of placing on record the town’s disapproval of a 
private bank. Hutchinson says, “The controversy had 
a universal spread, and divided towns, parishes, and 
particular families.” The pamphleteers of the day did 
not devote themselves to the discussion of the proposition 
proclaimed in the London pamphlet of 1684 and 1688,— 
that land was a better security for bills than specie,— but 
mainly confined themselves to a rehearsal of the relative 
merits of a public or a private bank. The right of the 
projectors to go ahead, if they chose, in spite of the Gen- 
eral Court, without incorporation and without pretence of 


- being other than a mere partnership, was asserted by 


those who favored the Land Bank. 

These facts are deduced from three controversial pam- 
phlets published at that time. One, by Paul Dudley, was 
evidently published during the October session of the As- 
sembly.* A second, by an anonymous writer, endeavored ; 


* Objections to the Bank of Credit lately projected at Boston. Being a Letter 
on that Occasion to John Burril, Esq., Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England. Boston, 1714. 
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to meet Dudley’s aspersions.* This was evidently issued 
in November; and in its pages the writer asserts that the 
projectors have agreed by a humble petition to lay the 
matter “before his Majesty, praying for a charter of in- 
corporation.” The third was issued by the directors of 
the proposed bank in December,t} and was published over 
the signatures of Samuel Lynde, E. Lyde, John Colman, 
Elisha Cooke, Jr., J. Oulton, Timothy Thornton, Oliver 
Noyes, William Pain, and Nathaniel Oliver. The Gen- 
eral Court had in August ordered them not to print their 
scheme. In this pamphlet they assert that they have not 
hitherto done so, but, since their scheme has labored under 
needless aspersions, they have concluded to print it. The 
pamphlet, entitled A Projection for erecting a Bank of 
Credit in Boston, which has already been described, was 
probably the result of this conclusion; and, if so, it could 
not have been issued until some weeks after the projectors 
had been forbidden as a partnership to emit any bills of 
credit. 

The Province having assumed the function of supplying 
the people with a currency by direct loans, there was no 
longer any opening for individuals to apply for charters 
for banks. Notwithstanding this fact, a pamphlet warfare 
was maintained on this subject for about seven years after 
this date. Then the discussion of the subject was dropped 
until Belcher was appointed governor in 1780. Shortly 
after this event it was renewed. It does not appear why 
there should have been a cessation of the discussion in 
1721, but the coincidence with a loan of £50,000 to towns 
may suggest a cause. At any rate, the fact is conspicuous 
that in 1720 the discussion was active and acrimonious, 
and then suddenly ceased. Not much is to be gained 


* A Letter from one in Boston to his Friends in the Country, in Answer to a 
Letter directed to John Burril. . . . Printed in the year 1714. 

+t A Vindication of the Bank of Credit projected in Boston from the Asper- 
sions of Paul Dudley, Esq., in a Letter by him directed to John Burril, Esq., Late 
Speaker. ... Printed in the year 1714. 
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from the examination of the publications on banking at 
this period, yet some account of them is essential for the 
complete understanding of our subject. For this purpose 
we may take them up chronologically, in the order of their 
appearance. 

The first of these pamphlets was issued anonymously in 
1716. It was devoted to the discussion of “the several 
sorts of Banks propos’d as a medium of Trade.”* The 
“Projection” of 1714 was described, and condemned as 
being rather in the interests of the bankers than for public 
good. The emission of Province bills by the government, 
to be loaned on security at interest, was denounced as 
dangerous. A suggestion that the Province should issue 
public bills and loan them to towns in proportion to their 
rates was pronounced “most eligible.” The proposition, 
however, which evidently met with the greatest favor of 
the writer, was for the establishment of what he called a 
“private bank” by business men, which should loan bills 
to subscribers, each of whom should give adequate secu- 
rity for the amount he should take out. The subscribers 
were to be responsible for the expenses of the bank, but 
were not to pay interest for the bills thus withdrawn. 
This process was to be kept up “till a competent cash be 
taken out, and then the books to be shut up and no more 
bills. emitted.” “Such a bank,” the writer thought, 
“might be very useful as a medium of trade, and would 
soon obtain in this Province to be as good as the bills of 
the Colonies.” Whether such a crude proposal as this 
met with public approval cannot now be determined, but 
it is at any rate significant as representing some trend of 
opinion in the community. 

In the same year (1716) the government took a hand, 
launching on the market £100,000 in Province bills, 


* Some Considerations upon the Several Sorts of Banks propos’d as a Medium 
of Trade, and Some Improvements that might be made in this Province hinted at. 
Boston, 1716. 
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which were furnished proportionately to the counties, to 
be loaned out on real security on ten-year loans. The 
preamble of the act in which this was authorized alleges 
that it was done because all the silver in circulation was 
being sent to Great Britain to meet obligations there, 
while the bills of the Province were scarce in consequence 
of their being yearly called in. The discussion flagged 
for a year or two after this emission; but in 1719 a writer, 
who seems to have had clearer perceptions of the under- 
lying difficulties of the situation than most of the pam- 
phleteers possessed, suggested that, if the provincials 
would import fewer goods and rely more upon themselves, 
they would soon better their circumstances.* “A thou- 
sand schemes,” he says, “about banks and paper money 
would not help us like this.” 

In 1720 there were evident hopes that an Assembly 
might be elected which would favor a private bank. The 
discussion assumed, to a certain extent, a political phase ; 
and John Colman, who became prominent in the later 
Land Bank scheme of 1740, took a hand in the contro- 
versy in his pamphlet on The Distressed State of the Town 
of Boston. For atime the answers to this pamphlet, the 
replies to the answers, and the vindications of those who 
replied, gave considerable animation to the discussion. 


*The Present Melancholy Circumstances of the Province considered and 
Methods for Redress humbly proposed in a Letter from one in the Country to one 
in Boston. Boston, 1719. 


t The Distressed State of the Town of Boston, etc., considered in a Letter from 
a Gentleman in the Town to his Friend in the Country. Boston, 1720. 

I am indebted to Mr. C. A. Duniway for information that the Records of 
the General Sessions of the Peace for May, 1720, Suffolk Court House, contain 
the proceedings against Colman in a criminal suit for libel as the author of 
this pamphlet. The proceedings were instigated on information from the 
Council. Colman gave bonds, and on the 5th of July his recognizance was 
discharged. Felt alludes to this libel suit. 

A Letter from one in the Country to his Friend in Boston containing Some 
Remarks upon a Late Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Distressed State of the Town of 
Boston,” etc. Boston, 1720. 

A Letter from a Gentleman containing Some Remarks upon the Several 
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Colman was arrested for libel, but was shortly thereafter 
discharged on his own recognizance. In his pamphlet he 
reviewed the situation of affairs in the Province. He 
asserted that the people were suffering for the lack of 
a currency, that there was not enough for the ordinary 
transactions of life, and that this had occasioned a multi- 
plicity of lawsuits. The attempted remedy for this, the 
act to shorten credits, had done more harm than good. 
The public bank then had outstanding more than three 
thousand score pounds, and nothing to pay it with. All 
the bills in circulation were needed to meet the interest 
on the loans; and, when that was paid, there would be 
none with which to pay the principal. Those who agreed 
with Colman repeated his arguments, while those who op- 
posed him asserted that the distressed state of trade was 
not due to want of bills. The emission of more bills 
would increase the evil. The true remedy, it was sug- 
gested, was to shorten credit. 

The controversy provoked by Colman’s Distressed State 
of the Town of Boston was entirely disproportionate to its 
value. He was influenced by it, however, to take up the 
pen once more in 1720.* It would be useless to reproduce 
his arguments or his personalities, but a specific proposi- 
tion for a bank which he includes in this second pamphlet 
deserves notice. This bank was to be founded upon land, 
and any inhabitant having an estate in land might be a 
partner. The rate of interest on loans was to be six per 
cent., and the excess of the interest above expenses was 


Answers given unto Mr. Colman’s Pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Distressed State of the 
Town of Boston,” etc. Boston, 1720. 

A Vindication of the Remarks of one in the Country upon the Distressed 
State of Boston from Some Exceptions made against ’em in a Letter to Mr. Col- 
man. Boston, 1720. 

*The Distressed State of the Town of Boston once more considered, and 
Methods for Redress humbly proposed. With Remarks on the Pretended Country- 
man’s Answer to the Book entitled ‘‘ The Distressed State of the Town of Boston,” 
etc. With a Scheme for a Bank laid down, and Methods for bringing in Silver 
Money proposed. By John Colman. Boston, 1720, 
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to be held until the profits amounted to the original sum 
emitted. Borrowers were to be paid in bank notes or 
bank credits. It is a vanity, he adds, to think that a pri- 
vate bank would answer, unless the government supported 
and encouraged it by suitable laws, as they have done 
with Province bills. 

Most of the pamphlets of this period are very brief and 
crude. They simply rehearse the opinions and hopes of 
the writers, with little attempt at logic or argument. 
One among those which appeared in 1720 shows some 
skill in construction.* Trade, the writer says, is neces- 
sary for prosperity. It requires some medium, and that 
must be based upon the produce of the country. In order 
that trade should be advantageous, exports should exceed 
imports. The medium of exchange will follow such a 
trade, will be gained by it, and, once acquired, will remain 
as long as the balance is on the right side. Trade can 
only be preserved where a people are diligent and frugal. * 
Where such a people want money, it may be useful for 
them to use their credit; and the writer concludes that 
the restoring and upholding public credit is a good way 
to put an end to these controversies. 

One method suggested for the relief of trade in a pam- 
phlet issued in 1720 was for the emission of one hundred 
thousand pounds in Province bills, to be lent without 
interest to merchants on sufficient real security. The 
loans were to be repaid in annual instalments in silver at 
a specified rate. The silver thus received in the treasury 
was to be applied in redemption of the outstanding cur- 
rency.t| It appears from references made by the author 

* Reflections on the Present State of the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
General and Town of Boston in Particular, relating to Bills of Credit and the 
Support of Trade by them; as the Same has been lately represented in Several 
Pamphlets. New England, 1720. 

tA Project for the Emission of an Hundred Thousand Pounds of Province 
Bills in Such a Manner as to keep their Credit up Equal to Silver and to bring an 


Hundred Thousand Pounds of Silver Money into the Country in a Few Years. 
Boston, 1720, 
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that he had already contributed two letters to the contro- 
versy.— Still another proposition in that year was that 
there should be a Province bank established, which should 
furnish bills upon any sufficient security for a term of 
twenty-one years, the debtor to pay the same at the rate 
of six per cent. per annum, beginning the second year, “in 
hemp, flax, turpentine, pitch, tar, rosin, fish, oil, whale- 
bone, or any other specie that would prevent importation 
or that was good for exportation, especially what the 
Crown and nation of Great Britain encouraged.”* The 
twenty annual payments of six per cent. were to extin- 
guish the obligation of the debtor to the bank. The more 
the farmer takes out of the public bank and pays in hemp, 
etc., says the writer, the richer the Province will be. The 
proposal to make the notes thus to be issued by the Prov- 
ince bank payable in commodities is of interest, as it is 
the first suggestion of the experiment which was after- 
wards put in force by the Land Bank of 1740. 

Felt quotes from a reply of the House of Representa- 
tives to the governor’s speech, in March, 1721, a statement 
to the effect that it was the judgment of the House that 
the premium in silver could have been prevented by an 
act to hinder the buying and selling, bartering or ex- 
changing, silver money above a certain rate; and, further, 
that they (the House) believed that even then by passing 
such an act they could prevent further depreciation of the 
bills.t| The violence of the attacks made in one of the 
pamphlets in 1720 caused the House to allude to the 
publication by title in this official document.¢{ At this 


* Some Proposals to benefit the Province. Boston, 1720. 

t Felt’s Massachusetts Currency, p. 77. 

Mr. Trumbull in the Brinley Catalogue quotes the title of this pamphlet 
from Hutchinson as News from Robinson Cruso’s Island. Hutchinson gives 
the extract from the reply of the House in which they allude to the pamphlet 
(Hutchinson, ii. 223). News from Robinson Cruso’s Island was the forerunner 


of a series of pamphlets purporting to emanate from the same locality. The 
Brinley Catalogue gives their titles and some details connected with them. 
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same date, in March, 1721, a pamphlet was published, in 
which it was stated that there were two parties in the 
Province, one of which attributed all the evils under 
which they suffered to paper money, while the other 
asserted that the troubles were caused by lack of a 
medium of trade.* To the author of the pamphlet the 
true cause of the trouble seemed to be the extravagant 
consumption of foreign commodities, and he was of 
opinion that the issue of more bills would act upon the 
disease like a cordial. The proper foundation for a sys- 
tem of paper money he declared to be the produce or 
movables which could be spared for exportation, and not 
real estate. A medium of exchange should have known 
value, and should be easy of transportation. The value 
of notes always depends upon “the fund of the bank.” 
If this fund is movable, it can be made use of to re- 
deem the bills. Land is not available for such a pur- 
pose. The abundance of a medium of exchange depends ° 
upon the industry and prudence of the people. Over- 
trading will throw this medium into the hands of credi- 
tors. This will be dangerous, if the fund be based upon 
One, entitled Reflections upon Reflections ; or, More News from Robinson Cruso’s 
Island, was attributed to Elisha Cook. News from the Moon was a satire aimed 
at the House for proceedings against the printer of one of the Cruso pamphlets. 

A Letter to an Eminent Clergyman in the Massachusetts Bay, containing Some 
Just Remarks and Necessary Cautions relating to Public Affairs in that Province, 
printed in the year 1720, is devoted to the advocacy of a paper currency. It 
contains an advertisement announcing as forthcoming The Saddle set on the 
Right Horse, Cruso’s Island, 1721. 

Another pamphlet of this series is entitled New News from Robinson Cruso’s 
Island, in a Letter to a Gentleman at Portsmouth, Cruso’s Island, printed in the 
year 1720. It was perhaps intended as a counter-attack in consequence of the 
publication of News from Cruso’s Island. It is directed against the ‘* wretched 
misers ’’ into whose hands the paper credit outstanding has fallen. The spring 
and source of the opposition to the emission of more “ paper credit’ was at- 


tributed to covetousness, envy, pride, and hypocrisy. ‘‘Is it any wonder,”’ 
says the writer, “‘that a few muck-worms who have monopolized vast hoards 
of bills should oppose more bills ? ’’ 

* A Discourse shewing that the Real First Cause of the Straits and Difficulties 
of this Province of the Massachusetts Bay is its Extravagance, and not Paper 
Money, etc. By Philopatria. Boston, 1721. 
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lands. Merchants cannot be relied upon to maintain 
the bills. “I am credibly informed,” he says, “that at 
the last session of the General Court, when the bill passed 
in the lower House for emitting a sum of paper money, 
the merchants immediately raised twenty-five per cent. 
upon their goods.” Nevertheless, he recommended a five- 
year loan of Province bills to towns. This recommenda- 
tion evidently was in accord with the opinions generally 
held. The Assembly was at that time discussing this 
proposition to emit Province bills for distribution among 
towns; and on March 31, 1721, an act was passed by 
which £50,000 was apportioned among the towns on the 
basis of the last tax, to be withdrawn by taxes in five 
annual instalments, in the years 1726-30. 

In one among the pamphlets issued in this year (1721)* 
the paper money of the times was attacked. Had there 
» not been men of substance in this country, says the writer, 
some that had money and some that had goods, you 
might have made paper bills till you had been blind, they 
would not have fed your bellies nor have clethed your 
' backs. On the other hand, another was issued this same 
year in advocacy of a private bank. Though somewhat 
quaint and gossipy in style, it yet stated its main points 
in specific propositions, and, following a favorite method 
of the day, furnished a series of answers to conjectural 
objections.t Mr. Trumbull has identified the author with 

*The Second Part of South Sea Stock, being an Inquiry into the Original of 
Province Bills or Bills of Credit, now in Use in his Majesty’s Plantations, more 
especially in New England, with Some Thoughts relating to the Advantage or Hurt 
P. done by emitting the Said Bills. Boston, 1721. 

tA Word of Comfort to a Melancholy Country, or the Banks of Credit erected 
in the Massachusetts Bay, fairly defended by a Discovery of the Great Benefit ac- 
cruing Legitimately to the the (sic) whole Province, with a Remedy for Recovering a 
Civil State when sinking under Desperation by Defeat on their Bank of Credit. 
By Amicus Patriz. Boston, 1721. 

The publication of A Word of Comfort, etc., called forth an attack under 
the guise of an advertisement, dated at Castle William, in which the private 
affairs of the author of the pamphlet were referred to. To this advertisement 
the writer replied in a brief pamphlet entitled A Friendly Check from a Kind 
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Rev. John Wise, of Chebacco (Essex). A medium of 
trade, says this writer, need not be costly if it be but con- 
venient and safe. The more cost and intrinsic worth a 
medium carries with it, or the more valuable it is in itself, 
the less useful it will be in supporting a universal trade 
and commerce. Comparing coin and paper as mediums 
of trade, he says the money medium from its costly and 
valuable nature is very inconstant, unfixed, and volatile. 
The Province can create a medium which will do better 
than money, and this may be by a public or a private 
bank of credit. The latter he prefers. He would have it 
incorporated, and thinks it should be managed by men of 
known integrity, of real estates, good influence, and con- 
siderable trade. 

This was the last appeal for a private bank for a num- 
ber of years. The distribution of Province notes among 
the towns seems to have put an end to the hopes of these 
agitators for the time being. In pursuance of the policy 
already established in that regard, £60,000 in Province 
bills were once more distributed proportionately among 
the towns in February, 1728, for the use of which four 
per cent. was to be paid to the Province, the loan to be 
called through five annual instalments in the tax levies of 
1784-38. During the rest of the decade 1720-30 noth- 
ing more was heard of bank schemes and bank issues. 
The discussion did not again emerge till the next decade, 
when it led finally to the Land Bank Scheme of 1740. 


ANDREW McFARLAND DAVIS. 


Relative to the Chief Cannoneer, founded on a Late Information dated N.E., 
Castle William, 1720, 21. The object of the pamphlet, he says, was to make 
known a desire that, if any gentleman think it agreeable with the interests of 
the Province to write in opposition to Amicus Patrise, they will do it solidly, 
and not peevishly. In an appended letter addressed to his son, he gives an 
account of his affairs in connection with a loan from the public bank, and 
says that what he had written was purely in love to his country, that all men 
in their affairs might be as prosperous as he was. The advertisement dated 
at Castle William is reproduced on the 7th and last page. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


ETHNIC STRATIFICATION AND DISPLACEMENT. 


In an article in the January number of this Journal the dis- 
tinction was emphasized between social selection, on the one 
hand, and certain sociological phenomena, on the other hand, 
which, although they may have indirectly a selective influence 
and may be regarded as representing, from one point of view, 
preliminary stages in the selective process, must not be con- 
fused with the definite phenomena of selection in the proper 
sense. Selection signifies the increase of certain types or cer- 
tain variations, the decrease, absolute or relative, of other 
types or variations. It is a matter of physical survival and 
increase, or of decrease and perhaps extinction. Social selec- 
tion, involving then an actual change in the numerical rela- 
tions of the different types of men, is to be sharply distin- 
guished from the mere movement of certain types from one 
social or political class to another, or from place to place, 
and from other phenomena of a similar order. This distinc- 
tion is by no means a pedantic one; and it is necessary to insist 
upon it, because even careful writers on sociological topics 
confuse the essential fact of numerical selection with these 
preliminary processes. It is common, for instance, to speak of 
the competition for wealth and power in human society as 
the counterpart of “the struggle for existence” in the animal 
world. But the animals that are successful in the struggle 
for existence are, by definition, those which continue to prop- 
agate and increase. In human society, on the other hand, 
those who are most successful in the struggle for place and 
wealth often, if not generally, fail to keep up the numerical 
proportion of their race. Extinction is often the price of 
success. In such cases the outcome of selection, in the accu- 
rate sense, is exactly opposite to the outcome of the process 
that is sometimes misleadingly termed selection. 
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Of the social processes thus distinguished from selection 
two of the most significant may be designated respectively by 
the terms “stratification” and “displacement.” The dissocia- 
tion of a previously homogeneous population may occur when 
one distinguishable group or type among that population 
comes to occupy a social or political position distinct from 
the other groups. There is then a social stratification of the 
different elements of the population. Such a stratification 
may be temporary and flexible, or may be permanent and 
sharply marked, even to the point of reaching a system 
of rigid and hereditary caste or a system of serfdom or of 
slavery. 

The dissociation may be brought about, in the second place, 
by a geographical movement of a distinguishable element of 
the population. Such a movement may take the form of the 
abstraction of the element in question from the given com- 
munity (as by emigration to foreign countries) or of its con- 
centration in certain localities within the community (as by 
migration from the country to the cities).* 

The study of either of these forms of dissociation presup- 
poses the possibility of distinguishing between certain essen- 
tial elements or types among a given population. Various 
grounds of distinction might be utilized. The “social anthro- 
pologists,” of whom Lapouge and Ammon are the pioneers, 
have investigated both the process of stratification and that of 
displacement on the basis of the division of the population of 
Western Europe into three fundamental elements: the doli- 
chocephalic blond type (Homo Huropaeus), the brachycepha- 
lic type (Homo Alpinus), and the Mediterranean type. With 
reference especially to the first two of these types, they have 
formulated two principles or laws, the first of which concerns 
the process of stratification, the second the process of displace- 
ment. 

These laws may be stated as follows : — 

I. Law of Social Stratification. The dolichocephalic type, 
being psychologically more domineering and ambitious, is more 
generally represented among the higher and ruling classes; 


*For a discussion of the relation of stratification and of displacement the 
reader is referred to the Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1896, pp. 
161-166, 
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the brachycephalic type is found generally in a subordinate 
social position. The law, then, affirms the social superiority of 
Homo Europaeus. 

II. Law of Displacement. The dolichocephalic type, being 
more enterprising and restless, is more largely represented 
among the migrants to the cities and to foreign countries. 
The law affirms the greater mobility of Homo Huropaeus. 

These laws are of course formulated provisionally as work- 
ing hypotheses, to be verified or modified, as the case may be, 
in the light of more extensive data. In the article in the Jan- 
uary number the evidence then available with reference to the 
law of displacement was presented, and the conclusion was 
reached that in a community of the anthropological character 
of that of France or of South Germany the migratory element 
of the population is more dolichocephalic than the stationary 
element. The question of the degree of the universality of 
the law was suggested. It was questioned whether the same 
result would be reached in an investigation of the anthropolog- 
ical character of migration among a comparatively dolicho- 
cephalic population, such as that of England, where the com- 
parison would be not so much between brachycephalic and 
dolichocephalic elements as between elements of different 
degrees of dolichocephaly. It was pointed out that certain 
English data raise, perhaps, a presumption in the negative; 
and it was suggested that the migratory disposition is possibly 
characteristic not so much of the extremely long-headed type 
as of an intermediate type, which, although appearing as ex- 
ceptionally dolichocephalic among such a generally brachy- 
cephalic people as the French, would not differ much from the 
average of the English population.* 

This hypothesis seemed to offer an explanation also of the 
results of Professor Don Oloriz’s researches in Spain, from 
which it appears that the urban populations (composed largely 
of migrants from the country or of immediate desceudants of 


* Lapouge holds in general that the extremely dolichocephalic races are lack- 
ing in intelligence, ‘as are the brachycephalics in will power. “I do not know 
a superior population with an average cephalic index below 74.” ‘‘ Homo Zuro- 
paeus [index 72-76] represents the best combination” of intelligence and will 
power. Les Sélections Sociales (Paris, 1896), p. 79. 


+ Distribuctén Geogrdfica del indice Cefdlico en Espaiia, deducida del Exd- 
men de 8,368 Varones Adultos, (Madrid, 1894.) 
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migrants) are by no means uniformly more dolichocephalic 
than the surrounding rural populations. The inference sug- 
gested in the previous article, then, was that migration is 
largely composed of a type which is not exceptionally long- 
headed among a population so generally dolichocephalic as the 
Spanish.* A similar hypothesis furnishes also a possible ex- 
planation of the results reached in the monumental work of 
Dr. Ridolfo Livi upon the anthropological character of the 
Italian population.t 

The eminent German anthropologist, Otto Ammon, suggests 
in a recent communication an interpretation of the Spanish 
and Italian data, which, while it does not necessarily conflict 
with or exclude that above indicated, contains a new and in- 
teresting hypothesis. That hypothesis is, briefly, that just as, 
whether from the point of view of psychical superiority or 
from the point of view of mobility, the brachycephalic type 
ranks below the dolichocephalic blond, so also does the Med- 
iterranean type (dolichocephalic brown) rank below the brachy- 
cephalic. 

This view may be applied first to the elucidation of Livi’s 
data with reference to social stratification. The data show 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1896, p. 185, foot-note. “ We have 
seen that ... the brachycephalic elements are stationary as compared with the 
relatively dolichocephalic elements; but it does not follow necessarily that these 
latter are more stationary than the still more dolichocephalic type common 
among the population of England, or, in other words, that the migratory disposi- 
tion increases inversely as the cephalic index falls. There is, indeed, some 
reason for thinking that, on the contrary, the migrants belong pre-eminently to 
a sort of intermediate type.” Cf. Lapouge, Les Sélections Sociales, p. 391. 
“There is always an ethnic contrast between urban and rural populations where 
such a contrast is possible, which implies that we will not find it in England 
where the brachycephalic element plays an insignificant réle.” See also pp. 403- 
405, 368. Cf. also Otto Ammon, Fortschritte der Anthropologie und Sozial-An- 
thropologie, in Naturwissenschafitliche Wochenschrift, May 17, 1896. Recent sta- 
tistics comparing the highly educated and the non-scholarly classes in Italy, 
Spain, and England, serve to test the law of the relative dolichocephaly of the 
higher social classes. ‘‘ At first glance the law seems to hold good in North 
Italy, but not in South Italy, Spain, or England. This is easy to explain, be- 
cause in countries which, like South Italy, Spain, and England, are inhabited 
by a pre-eminently dolichocephalic population, whether of the Mediterranean or 
of the North European type, it is impossible to distinguish the scholarly classes 
of Aryan [dolichocephalic blond] origin by any degree of dolichocephaly greater 
than that high degree prevalent among the mass of the population.” 


+t Antropometria Militare, Risultati ottenuti dallo Spoglio det Foglé Sanitrit 
det Militari delle Classt, 1859-63 ... Parte I. Datt Antropologicit ed Etnologici. 
(Rome, 1896.) This work is based on the examination of over 299,000 subjects. 
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that among the comparatively brachycephalic people of the 
northern part of Italy the scholarly classes are more long- 
headed than the average of the population, whereas among 
the dolichocephalic southerners the scholarly classes are more 
round-headed than the average.* Ammon’s explanation is 
that in the north the scholarly classes, being drawn rather 
from the descendants of Aryan immigrants, are of the type 
Homo Europaeus, whereas in the south the brachycephalic 
type works itself up into professional life to the exclusion of 
the Mediterranean type, of which the masses of the south 
Italians are composed. Under this interpretation, then, these 
researches of Livi constitute no refutation of the law of social 
stratification, but rather “a most welcome confirmation and 
extension of it.” His researches show that, so far as the re- 
spective prevalence of the learned pursuits is a test of superior- 
ity, the dolichocephalic blond type stands first, the brachy- 
cephalic type second, and the Mediterranean type third in th 
hierarchy of races.t 
This view of Ammon’s supplies also an interpretation of 
the results reached by Livi and by Professor Don Oloriz in 
Spain with reference to the displacement of the different ele- 
ments of population. Livi found that “in the brachycephalic 
part of Italy (the north) the urban centres are less brachy- 
cephalic than the rest of the region; that, on the other hand, 
in the dolichocephalic part (the south), these centres are more 
brachycephalic.” $ The explanation is that in the north the 
opportunities of city life attract (just as we have seen that 
the scholarly pursuits attract) the dolicho-blond rather than 
the brachycephalic, and in the south the brachycephalic 
rather than the Mediterranean. The same explanation is ap- 
plicable to the data of Oloriz in Spain. There, as in Italy, 

* Livi, Antropometria Muitare, p. 91. 

t The same relative worth of the three types is indicated in an analogous way 
by certain data in regard to France. In this case the choice of habitation is 
taken as the test of superiority, on the principle that the superior race takes pos- 
session of the more fertile lowlands, leaving the more barren mountain country 
to the less vigorous and aggressive elements of the population. (Cf. Collignon, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1890, p. 204.) Now in the north of France, where the comparison 
s between Homo Europaeus and Homo Alpinus, the latter has to content itself 


with the uplands, whereas in the south it occupies the more fertile regions to the 
exclusion of the Mediterranean type. 


Livi, Antropometria Militare, p. 89. 
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the residents of cities in the comparatively brachycephalic 
provinces are more dolichocephalic than the rural population, 
whereas in the dolichocephalic provinces the urban residents 
are more brachycephalic than the country people. In the 
brachycephalic provinces it is the dolicho-blonds — descend- 
ants of Aryan immigrants—that have concentrated in the 
cities, leaving the brachycephalic population to the cultivation 
of the farms. In the dolichocephalic provinces, on the other 
hand, where the Aryan element is absent, the movement to 
the cities has drawn rather upon the comparatively brachy- 
cephalic element, and left behind the type by which these 
provinces are mainly peopled,— the type least of all disposed 
to migration,— the Mediterranean. 

If the hypothesis of Ammon, as above outlined, be sustained, 
we have in the data of Livi for Italy and Oloriz for Spain the 
basis for an extension and completion both of the law of 
stratification and of the law of displacement. We have not 
only a confirmation of the relative places in the hierarchy of 
races, both as regards capacity and as regards mobility, that 
Lapouge and Ammon haye assigned respectively to Homo 
Furopaeus and Homo Alpinus, but we have also evidence 
that the Mediterranean type belongs in both respects at the 
bottom of the scale, and that Homo Alpinus occupies then the 
intermediate position. 

Apart from this discussion as to the classification of the 
Mediterranean type, there has appeared since the publication 
of my previous article certain additional evidence with refer- 
ence to the relative position of Homo Huropaeus and Homo 
Alpinus from the point of view, on the one hand, of stratifi- 
cation, and, on the other hand, of displacement. 

As regards social stratification, a recent paper by Lucien 
Chalumeau, of Geneva, on “The Influence of Stature in the 
Formation of Social Classes,” based on army statistics of the 
last ten years, shows that the height is in close correlation 
with the social position of the subjects.* The author adopts 
the explanation that the tall dolichocephalic element enters 
more largely into the higher classes. 


* Influence de la Taille Humaine sur la Formation des Classes Sociales. Ex- 
trait des Pages d’ Histoire dédiés & M, le Professeur Pierre Vaucher. Geneva, 1896. 
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As regards the law of displacement, additional evidence is 
presented in a paper* by the eminent French anthropologist, 
Dr. Collignon, in which he embodies his researches in the 
south-west of France referred to in my previous article, and 
in which he gives in his adherence to the views of Ammon 
and Lapouge. The following table shows the degree of urban 
concentration of the more dolichocephalic elements in the 
several cities studied : — 

Index of urban Index of surrounding 


City. population. rural population. 
La Rochelle ....... 81.4 82.3 


Much interesting material with reference to the displace- 
ment of the elements of population is presented in the chapter 
on economic selection in the masterly work of Lapouge, Les 
Sélections Sociales.t It must suffice to cite here the au- 
thor’s explanation of certain phenomena sometimes regarded 
as exceptions to the law of the superior mobility of the ele- 
ment Homo Huropaeus : — 

“The knowledge of the causes which render urban popula- 
tions in general more dolichocephalic than surrounding rural 
populations leads us to expect that in the case of certain cities 
the reverse result will be found. Suppose. a city placed amid 
a dolichocephalic population, but attracting immigrants from 
a distance as well as from the immediate vicinity. If part of 
these migrants come from comparatively brachycephalic re- 
gions, they may well be (although less brachycephalic than 
the average population from which they come) more brachy- 
cephalic than the populations in the immediate region of the 
city; and they may thus raise the average index of the city 
above that of the neighboring cantons, This phenomena may 
be understood by an analysis of the conditions at Montpellier. 
At present the urban population is apparently just at an equilib- 


* Annales de Géographie, January, 1896. 
t Paris, 1896. For a summary of this work see the Journal of Political Zeon- 
omy, September, 1896, pp. 449-466. 
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rium, with the rural, each averaging 81.6. But, if one com- 
pares the seriations published in my Matériau, one sees the 
fictitious character of this equilibrium. The indexes of the 
urban series of 99 individuals vary from 72 to 91, the indexes 
of the 78 rurals vary from 75 to 91. The second series is 
regular; but the urban series contains an undue proportion, 
on the one hand, of decidedly dolichocephalic subjects (70-74), 
representing the urban element proper, and, on the other 
hand, of relatively brachycephalic elements, representing the 
immigrants from the back mountain country. In fact, Mont- 
pellier draws over two-thirds of its immigrants from Aveyron, 
Lozére, and the mountainous parts of Gard and Hérault. Im- 
migrants come also from the immediately surrounding region, 
but in less degree. It is certain that sooner or later the influx 
of immigrants with an index of about 84 will raise the index 
of the city above that (81.6) of the rural regions immediately 
adjoining it.* Nimes appears to be in the same position as 
Montpellier. In Spain, Valencia, a great port of commerce, 
the capital of a notably dolichocephalic province with an . 
index of 76.88, has itself an index of 77.50. Likewise for 
Malaga, which has considerable immigration from France, the 
urban index is 79.82, while the rural index is 78.92. Granada 
presents the same characteristic, but it is uncertain whether 
the explanation is the same. In Norway, where the average 
index is about 77, the influx of foreigners has apparently raised 
the index of the maritime centres. It is probable that this is 
true also of certain English cities which receive a large pro- 
portion of immigrants from the continent.” 


It remains to consider briefly certain criticisms of the article 
in the January number of this Journal. A writer in Le Monde 
Economique suggests, as an explanation of the fact that “the 
figures for the English cities do not show the same preponder- 
ance of dolichocephalic” elements as compared with the coun- 
try generally as in the case of France, the existence among 
the English population of the dolicho-Mediterranean type. 

*This process has been long going on, and has already raised the urban index 


above its ancient point. Skulls indicate that the higher classes of the city 
formerly averaged about 76.5, the mass of the people about 80. 
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His suggestion with reference to England is then virtually 
the same as is Ammon’s with reference to Spain and South 
Italy. Indeed, the writer applies the hypothesis also to the 
former of these countries. “The presence of this same ele- 
ment in Spain,” he suggests, “explains the fact that in that 
country there is not a preponderance of the dolichocephalic 
type in the migration to the cities.”* The presence of the 
dolicho-brown type is probably a better explanation for the 
Spanish data than for the English. The dolicho-brown type 
enters in no such considerable proportion into the population 
of England, and is doubtful whether it is there sufficiently 
numerous that its presumably non-migratory habits should 
effect noticeably the relative morphological character of the 
stationary rural classes and of the urban migrants. Moreover, 
if it did enter largely into the problem, its greater prevalence 
among the rural populations would probably cause them to 
appear considerably darker than the urban populations. But 
in Great Britain it is the town residents who appear the 
darker.t The hypothesis suggested in my previous article 
still seems to me the principal explanation, although that 
brought forward by the French writer may help to account 
for some of the facts, as does also the passage above cited 
from the recent work of Lapouge. 

A much more elaborate criticism of my article and of cer- 
tain essays of Lapouge,t of which it was in part a restate- 
ment, has recently appeared from the pen of Dr. W. Z. 
Ripley.§ In so far as the objections urged bear upon my 
paper, they may be commented upon under four heads. 

1. Dr. Ripley points out that much of our data is meagre in 
amount.|| The meagre character of much of the statistical 
material was acknowledged in my paper; and it was suggested - 
that the “uniformity of results is perhaps even more remark- 


*N. C. F., Za Dissociation par le Déplacement: Phase dela Sélection Sociale, 
in Le Monde Economique, February 15, 1896. 


+Dr. John Beddoe, The Anthropological History of Europe (Bristol, 1893). 

In the Revue d’ Loonomie Politique, December, 1895, and February, 1896. 

§ Ethnte Influences in Vital Statistics, in Publications of the American Statis- 
tical Association, March, 1896. 

1bid., p. 38. 
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able, because the very scantiness of the data gives so much the 
more chance for the influence of accidental disturbing causes.” 

2. Dr. Ripley urges that, while the people of urban centres 
are probably in general more dolichocephalic than those of the 
‘rural regions, they are rather darker than lighter. Therefore, 
it is not the dolicho-blond type that concentrates in the cities.* 
He collects much interesting evidence in support of this state- 
ment. In part the fact that urban populations are often 
darker is to be explained by the consideration that they are, 
in fact, sometimes more brachycephalic. In accordance with 
the explanations rehearsed above, they are sometimes made up 
more largely than the surrounding country populations of the 
brachycephalic (and doubtless the dark brachycephalic) ele- 
ment. So far, however, this would be an objection to my 
argument only if I asserted the universality of the concentra- 
tion of the dolichocephalic blond element. But, more than 
this, I freely admit that the urban populations, even when 
they are the more dolichocephalic, may also be the darker. 
This might occur, for instance, if the migrants cityward were 
not so much of the pure dolicho-blond type as of a mixed 
type which combined the dolichocephaly of Homo Huropaeus 
with the dark coloration of Homo Alpinus.t It may seem 
perhaps somewhat Pickwickian to refer to these relatively 
dark dolichocephalic urbans as dolicho-blonds; and, if Dr. 
Ripley’s objection were to the terminology only, it would be 
perfectly valid. It would be better to designate these north- 
ern dolichocephalic urbans by some term that would leave the 
color question an open one. But my critic goes much further 
than this, urging that “the connection of the dolichocephaly 
of the cities with the blond Germanic type ... is utterly un- 
founded.” On the contrary, there is strong reason to hold 
that the dolichocephalics of most of Western and Central 
Europe (except the southern peninsulas) derive their dolicho- 
cephaly from blond ancestors, and that those of purer stock 


* Idid., pp. 32, 33. 

+ Something like this appears to be the case in Baden, where the dolichoceph- 
alics of the cities are of a darker type than the dolichocephalics of the country 
asawhole. Cf. Ammon, Natiirliche Auslese beim Menschen (Jena, 1893), § 171. 
Cf., however, on this point Lapouge, L’ Anthropologie (1893), p. 375. 
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among them are those that combine the light coloration with 
the long form of the head. Those who show the darker color- 
ation may for the most part be regarded as deviating in this 
respect from the pure type of Homo Huropaeus, but, never- 
theless, as constituting a variety of that type, somewhat al- 
tered, but still very closely related in essential physical and 
psychic characteristics.* 

3. Dr. Ripley implies that the migratory element in the 
south of France is made up of the short dolicho-brown stock 
rather than of Homo Europaeus, accusing us of persistently 
confusing the dolichocephalic migrants, “short brunette Méri- 
dionaux,” with “the blond and tall Germanic type.” Our 
failure to compare the migrants with the stationary pop- 
ulation in respect to stature and coloration, as well as to 
cephalic index, was due to no such naive confusion, but to 
the fact that Collignon’s description of the populations from 
which our migrants came embraced only the cephalic index, 
thus depriving us of any other basis of comparison. I think 
it extremely probable that, contrary to Dr. Ripley’s implied 
assumption, the migrants in this region would show a larger 
proportion of blond individuals, or at least of Homo Huro- 
paeus, and a less proportion of the Mediterranean type, than 
the stationary populations from which they come. Maps pub- 
lished by Lapouge indicate that in Hérault, at least, there 
is a considerable part of the population which combines the 
usual marks of Homo Europaeus,— dolichocephaly, light col- 
oration, and good height.t This type probably enters largely 
into the migratory element. Moreover, it is, on the basis 
of the theory of Ammon summarized in the present paper, 
very unlikely that the migrants of Southern France are com- 
posed in any great part of the Mediterranean type, which 
appears the most stationary of all.t 

4. Dr. Ripley seeks lastly to substitute for the law of the 


*C/. Ammon, Natiirliche Auslese, § 399. 
t Matériaux pour la Géographte Anthropologique du Departement del’ Hérault. 
¢This perhaps explains why our migrants from Bouches-du-Rhoéne and the 
tales were somewhat less dolichocephbalic than the average popu- 
lation of these departments, which is presumably made up in part of the Mediter- 
ranean type. 
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concentration in the cities of the dolichocephalic elements a 
law which he borrows and generalizes from Livi’s recent work, 
and which might be designated as the law of the intermediate 
cephalic type of urban populations. Livi, finding that in the 
brachycephalic parts of Italy the city populations were the 
more long-headed, in the dolichocephalic parts the more 
round-headed, argues that this is because the urban popula- 
tions, being more cosmopolitan and mixed in their composi- 
tion, are more nearly identical with the average of the whole 
country; while the rural communities retain their original 
cephalic index, either below or above this average, as the case 
may be.* Ripley, generalizing this “common and simple prin- 
ciple that the urban ... classes are the result of more ethnic 
intermixture than is the rural population,” attempts to explain 
thereby the facts of ethnic displacement. “The affirmation 
of prevalent dolichocephaly in cities heretofore has been due,” 
he says, “to the fact that those regions which have been most 
carefully studied have happened to be more brachycephalic 
than the average,f in which case the cities would tend to. 
have their indices lowered by intermixture with immigrants 
from more dolichocephalic regions.”¢ If our data had simply 
indicated that the cities in the regions studied were more 
dolichocephalic than the surrounding regions, the above ex- 
planation might perhaps be applicable. But our data showed 
also that the emigrants from the rural regions were in the 
cases studied more dolichocephalic than the stationary popu- 
lation which remained behind. This fact, which shows the 
working of the process by which the cities in question have 
become more dolichocephalic, is in no sense explained by Dr. 
Ripley’s theory. Ina word, his hypothesis might be appli- 
cable to the facts of urban concentration if they stood alone; 
but it is not applicable to the facts of displacement as brought 
about in the rural regions by migration to the cities. Neither 
is it applicable to other evidence which we presented with 
reference to the greater general mobility of the relatively 


*Livi, Antropometria Militare, p. 87, ff. 
+ Yet the same phenomenon appears in the south-west of France, where the 
population is considerably less brachycephalic than the average of France, 


t Ripley, Ethnic Influences in Vital Statistica, p, 39. 
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dolichocephalic type as contrasted with the brachycephalic 
type. 

To sum up, it appears that recent investigations tend to 
confirm both the law of social stratification and the law 
of displacement substantially as they have been stated by 
Lapouge and Ammon. When the comparison is between 
Homo Europaeus and Homo Alpinus, the former seems to 
be superior in general psychic ability and character, and to 
rise therefore to the higher position in the process of social 
stratification. He appears likewise to be more enterprising 
and aggressive, and consequently to constitute the more 
active or migratory element in the process of displacement. 
Beyond this, recent data, particularly from Spain and Italy, 
indicate that the Mediterranean type is to be ranked below 
both of the other types, on the one hand as regards the ca- 
pacity to occupy the higher positions in society, and, on the 
other hand, as regards disposition to migrate from one local- 
ity to another in the search for better conditions. 


Cartos C. Crosson. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish immediately Lectures on 
Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, delivered by Adam Smith 
at the University of Glasgow in 1762-63, and then reported by 
a student. It is stated in the Heonomic Journal that the 
manuscript report has been traced back to 1811, and that, 
though there is no clew to the name of the student, its gen- 
uineness is unquestionable. The publishers’ announcement in- 
forms us that the passages on “ Police, Revenue, and Arms,” 
seem to be almost entirely a first draft of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, while the greater part of what relates to “Justice” is 
new. An interesting passage in the new part attacks the early 
employment of children. Mr. Edwin Cannan, into whose capa- 
ble hands the editorship of the volume has been put, will add 
an introduction and notes, and references to the authorities 
used by Adam Smith. 
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All students of economic thought will be interested in this 
remarkable find. It will throw much light — very probably 
give a solution — on.a question which has been the subject of 
no little discussion of late years: the extent of Adam Smith’s 
indebtedness to the Physiocrats. Several students of the 
course of economic thought have concluded, from internal evi- 
dence, that Adam Smith borrowed very much indeed from his 
French contemporaries; while others have been led, again by 
internal evidence, to precisely an opposite conclusion. If it 
appears that the Wealth of Nations was substantially com- 
plete in the form of lectures as early as 1763, before Adam 
Smith went to France, the evidence in favor of his indepen- 
dence and originality will be vastly strengthened. It may be 
recalled that some testimony to the early preparation of the 
substance of the Wealth of Nations has always existed. 
John Millar, who heard Adam Smith’s lectures as a pupil, 
and later was himself professor at Glasgow, informed Dugald 
Stewart, in the account he supplied of the Glasgow lectures for 
Stewart’s memoir, that “ what Adam Smith delivered on these 
subjects [political institutions relating to commerce, to finances, 
to ecclesiastical and military establishments] contained the sub- 
stance of the work he afterwards published” as the Wealth of 
Nations.* Apparently, we have now a complete confirmation 
of this significant statement, whose brevity has prevented it 
hitherto from receiving the attention it probably deserved in 
the inquiries as to the sources of Adam Smith’s doctrines. 


Wuen the German Sugar Bounty Act was passed in 1891,f 
it was expected to bring to an end, not only in Germany, but 
in other countries as well, the remarkable system of export 
bounties, then admitted to have become untenable both in its 
fiscal and in its economic effects. That act, it will be recalled, 


*See Millar’s account of the lectures contributed to Stewart’s Account of the 
Life and Writings of Adam Smith, in Stewart's Works, vol. x. pp. 11-13, Compare 
what is said in Mr, Rae’s Life of Adam Smith, pp. 53-57, of Millar’s relations with 
Adam Smith. 


+See this Journal, vol. vi. p. 96. 
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had substituted a direct and open export bounty for the 
previous disguised bounty (i.¢., excessive drawback), and had 
also provided that the new bounty, after gradual reductions, 
should finally cease in 1897. But the sugar tax and bounty 
act, passed by the Reichstag in May last (act of May 27, 1896), 
returns to the old ways, re-establishes the export bounty, and 
puts an end for the time being to all prospects for the aboli- 
tion of the existing artificial stimulus to the sugar industry of 
continental Europe. 

The new act provides, first, for an mcrease of the domestic 
sugar tax; second, for a new bounty on export; and, third, for 
a limitation of the production of sugar. The domestic tax is 
increased from 18 to 20 marks per 100 kilograms, the new 
rate being thus 2.2 cents per pound. An export bounty is 
established of 2.50 marks per 100 kilograms on raw sugar and 
on the lower grades of refined sugar, of 3.00 marks on inter- 
mediate grades of refined sugar, and of 3.55 marks on the 
highest grades. The bounty of 1891 on raw sugar had been 
1.25 marks, and had fallen in 1895 to’ 1.00 marks, so that the 
new measure not only retains the system of export premiums, 
but carries it to a higher point. The last set of provisions, for 
the limitation of production, are new and peculiar. All sugar 
pays an extra tax, not large at the outset, but made gradually 
heavier as the product of a given factory becomes larger. For 
the first four million kilograms produced in any one factory 
the extra tax is at the rate of .10 mark per 100 kilograms; 
for the next million it rises to .125 mark; for the next mill- 
ion to .15 mark; and thereafter the rate becomes higher by 
.025 mark for each additional million. Production on a great 
scale is thus subjected to a handicap which increases as the 
scale of operations enlarges. The figure of four million kilo- 
grams, beyond which this handicap begins, is the present 
average product per factory in Germany. Further, an in- 
crease of product for the sake of getting a larger slice of the 
new export bounty is effectively checked by limiting and 
apportioning the quantity on which the bounty can be se- 
cured. A total product of 1,700 million kilograms is fixed 
for 1896-97 (which exceeds somewhat, it may be remarked, 
the product of the year preceding) ; and this total is appor- 
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tioned among existing factories on the basis of their recent 
output. For future years the total is to be enlarged by add- 
ing annually twice the increase in the previous year’s domestic 
consumption of sugar. Any factory which exceeds its appor- 
tioned amount must pay a special tax on the excess equal to 
the export bounty on raw sugar. The design of this whole 
set of regulations is evidently to prevent an increase of pro- 
duction, and more especially an increase for export purposes,— 
a design which appears further in the provision that any new 
factory gets no share at all in the apportioned total for its first 
year, and an allotment of only half its capacity for the second 
year. The fear of overburdening the imperial Treasury by 
heavy bounty payments probably had quite as much to do 
with these restrictions as apprehension of the economic con- 
sequences of increasing production. 

Thus the new legislation increases the tax for German con- 
sumers of sugar, while making it practically certain that Ger- 
man, sugar will continue to be sold, in even greater degree 
than in the past, for less than cost to foreign consumers. The , 
imperial Treasury is saved from loss by the increase of the 
domestic tax, which offsets the heavier payments for export 
bounty. The act was passed in compliance with the demands 
of the “agrarians,” who feared a decline in the demand for 
sugar beets from the expected abolition of the export bounty, 
and who now secure the retention of the status guo, and some- 
thing more, International rivalries, and the refusal of other 
countries to abandon the county system, also had their effect 
in bringing about the measure. Taken as a whole, it must 
be confessed that the measure has a medisval air, and is 
in singular contrast with that legislation on social questions 
in which the Germans take so much pride as representing the 
most advanced thought of the century. The millennium has 
not yet come, even in Germany. 
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